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: ’ : tinued, after a pause, in which she of “whom 
Hugh Hamilton § CHife. S they were speaking vanished from the terrace, 
Sand all seemed dark and cold up.there like the 
¢ western sky when the evening“star has fallen 
«Thou shalt not covet thy neighbor’s wife,’ 8 from it, ‘‘do you know, Hugh, since I came 
Paul, old friend.” Shere I have wondered much, in a vague, alto- 
‘“‘[ beg your pardon, Hugh, I was not aware , gether innocent way, whether it was by chance 
that my eyes suggested the necessity for aor from choice that you married a woman s0 
warning like that. I do not recognize property , infinitely superior to yourself. Men of your 
in beauty. It is a free gift from God to all‘stamp, though they may reverence and well 
who behold it, and I cannot be supposed to?nigh worship the loftier types of womanhood, 
covet what I already enjoy. It is a feast of do not as a general thing choose a life-com- 

the soul to look in the face of your wife, for¢ panion from among them.” 
all the heavenly affections find utterance) ‘Still the same frank, out-spoken friend,” 
there.”’  stagh exclaimed. ‘I tell you, Paul, I have 
“And yet you have seen far more beautiful )not seen one since the old days who dared 
women, Paul Dana. If, when you are near ¢ kpeak to me so plainly. But think now, my 
her, you look at her closely, you will perceive 2 Pythias, is it not possible that you may hold 
that she has scarcely a feature which is notSan erroneous opinion concerning the sort of 
marred by some imperfection.” (wife which a man of my stamp would choose if 
“Very likely. The same holds true of these 5 left to exercise his own free will in the matter? 
beautiful pleasure-grounds in which you justly ¢ Consider him not thoroughly bad, but cherish- 
take mach pride. If their parts be separately , ing in his inmost heart a secret love for what 
viewed, many defects will be observed, but, (is good, and true, and beautiful, though a love 
- taking the whole together, nothing seems lack- 2 as yet not in sufficient active force to overrule 
ing to complete thgir enchantment. And do(the influences of evil at work against him, 
you consider how much, nay, how all that we? would he not naturally seek companionship 
admire in the landscape is but the effect of{with one in @ degree above him, thereby 
light—the life which animates the whole? strengthening his affection for heavenly things, 
Who that stumbles about your little Eden here Sand at the same time cutting himself free in a 
in the night-time can gain any idea whatsoever ¢ measure from the rule of hellish spirits? Or, 
of its ravishing loveliness? It is the soul, > granting only that he has a fair understanding 
man, it is the soul which makes beautiful. I‘ of the worth of truth and the beauty of good- 
care not how perfect in form a human face may 2 ness, without any real, abiding love for the 
be, if the light of a pure, loving, reverent‘same, would he not, from purely selfish mo- 
spirit shine not through it, it is to me as the 2tives—because he has the wisdom to perceive 
face of one dead. Do you know,” Paul con-‘ the value of those qualities which he possesses 
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not—seek to unite them superficially to him. friend. My remarks just now were solely in 
self?” » reference to the Hugh of other days.” 

‘Not properly of his own ‘free will,’ Hugh. ; ‘“‘I supposed so. But the present Hugh is 
for his desires are towards evil, and his secret; but a development of the interior and better 
choice is evil; yet because his reason acknow- ; nature of the old-time Hugh. It may sound to 
ledges the power of goodness, and because hes you vastly like the sentimental ravings of a 
loves power and covets to wield it, if not 2 romantic lover to say it, but I know that under 
in himself then through another, therefore he / God I owe all that I gm morally to the blessed 
might seek such a union. But I trust, my ‘influence of my wife. That I possessed some 
dear fellow, that you do not present this view ¢ hidden germs of good is undeniable, but they 
of the matter with the idea that I will accept > must have perished in the mass of corruption 
it as a solution of the mystery concerning your; where they were cast, or, at the best, lain 
ohoice.” )dormant, had the sun of her love never arisen 

“I judged that in your own mind you had‘upon me. It is a wonderment to you that I 
already arrived at some such solution,” Hugh 2 should have chosen her. It is infinitely more 
replied, with some slight show of wounded‘ mysterious to my mind that she should have 
feeling, ‘‘for what you said regarding men of 2 chosen me. I do not understand it, and never 
my class, that they reverence the loftier typesscould. I think she herself would be quite 
of womanhood but do not choose a companion < unable to assign a réason for her choice. But 
from among them, is the same in effect as say- > 1 do not like to believe it the will of Provi- 
ing that they have the sense to appreciate what ° dence that the good accruing from tftis union 
is ‘lovely and of good report,’ but bearing in? should be unevenly balanced, and—are you 
themselves no likeness thereto, feel towards‘ smiling at my odd fancies, Paul?—I some- 
euch no drawings of love or sympathy whatso- ¢ times selfishly think that Angela may have 
ever. But this I will affirm, Paul, think of me ‘ needed the discipline of just such trials as my 
as you will—it was no cool, mental calculation ¢ vices have subjected her to, to purify her 
of the worth of virtue that first led me to think ) nature from all taint of earthiness, and make 
of winning her who is now my wife; but I felt ¢ her wholly the saint that she is. There is 
irresistibly drawn to her, and sought her? divine wisdom in the union of good and ill. If 
simply and solely because of the exaltation of Stwo natures—one with a large admixture of 
thought and feeling which I experienced in her ¢ good, and the other with strong tendencies to 
presence. When I came near her, evil dropped > Sevil—be brought together, the result will be to 
from me as a filthy garment, and those latent‘ ? far higher ends than if like be joined to like. 
possibilities of good which dwell even in the ? What preaches to us so strongly the glory of 
worst types of humanity, leaped for a moment $the day as the pitchy darkness of the night? 
into living realities, and Hugh, the ‘scape- S How do we discover the horrid deformity of 
grace,’ the ‘mad fellow,’ the ‘young repro Sfalseness except by contrast with the living 
bate,’ could trace in himself the faint linea-¢ beauty of truth? When | see the virtues of 
ments of a man made in the image and likeness > ‘my patron saint shining against the dark back 
of God. By this I know that even in those‘ ground of my vice, I «m so enamored of their 
wild days I was not wholly evil, havibg not: 5 beauty that all my misdireeted affections are 
only an understanding of virtue, but also a‘ concentrated in one strong, overruling desire 
sincere love for, and desire to possess it, not?to obtain and possess; and she, my angel, 
for its effect alone, but for its real, intrinsicS when she looks from me to her high ideal in 
worth. Has that love and strong desire?the clouds, feels by contrast the exceeding 
wrought no fruits in me? Look in my face, 5 majesty of goodness, and her love therefir 
Paul Dana. Do you see any traces of dissipa- ‘ig kindled afresh ; so while she runs with swift 
tion there, or do you discover much resem- ? feet up to the serene, shining heights of saint- 
blance any way to the dissolute young fellow ‘jiness, I, with slower, more .painful, and often 
whom you used to lecture gravely and counsel 2 faltering steps, have struggled up out of the 
wisely ten years azo?” Slow country where evil passions take horrible, 

«You have changed greatly, Hugh. I marked > nameless shapes, and wrangle together for the 
the improvement in the very first moment of souls of men; and, to quote the author of that 
our meeting. Your mouth bears a firmer ex ¢remarkable volume on clothes, am beginning 
pression, you have a purer, more earnest light Sto ‘work out my way into the higher sunlit 
in your eyes, and an altogether nobler cast of; ‘slopes of that mountain which has no summit, 
countenance generally. Don’t mistake me, my ~*~ or whose summit is in Heaven only.’ Yet, 
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though it may be shown that evil has its use, 15 poral and eternal; to plead with her as with 
confess I cannot discover wherein lies its attrac- » one in whose hands my life was, to lift it up to 
tion for good, and, as I said, the choice of my< 2 glorified heights or to dash it down to infernal 
wife remains, and will ever remain, a mystery to. 2 deeps. But, my friend, I am telling you my 
me. I know she was not drawn to me at first.‘ story without in the least designing to do so.” 
I believe that, in our earlier intercourse, I2 ‘*Pray go on,” Dr. Dana plead, “I am an 
strongly repelled her, and she experienced ¢ eager listener.” 

towards me only feelings of aversion and re-° ‘Paul,’ Hugh continued, speaking slowly 
pugnance. I recollect well the first time that Sand with great earnestness, “I fully believe it 
ever our eyes met and our souls talked together. ¢ was given to that woman to redeem, elevate 
She was standing a little aside from a party of 9 and save my soul, and that. the wonderful 
gay young people who were discoursing flip- ‘ ‘influenge which she exerted over me was a 
pantly upon themes of such sacredness to the? ° direct interposition of Providence to stay me 
heart of the believer, that, in the presence of in my mad, downward race to perdition, and 
such a one, true refinement of feeling at least< turn my feet into ascending paths. She was 
must have dictated that they should be respect-> good, and I loved her. But to love good is not 
fally, if not reverently, spoken of. I was‘ to possess it; it must be’ patiently striven for; 
something of a skeptic in those days, owing, it is not easily made ours. It demands the 
in @ measure, to the influence of certain works ‘ sacrifice of all that is dear to the carnal heart, 
of an infidel character, that bear upon the face’ and will give itself a crown only to those who 
of them some show of reason and evidence of} sfeadfastly refuse evil and with loathing depart 
fact, which evidence, when it is brought before< from it. Never was wife so hardly won. Never 
the real witnesses of truth upon the side of) was suit so desperately urged, as ’twere a 
Christianity, falls into miserable fragments,‘ matter of life and death. Such wooing must 
and cannot, by any human skill, become again; needs be prospered when joined with earnest 
united. During the conversation, my skeptical S endeavor to become worthy of the loved one, 
opinions came out pretty freely, for I took no? and so at length a timid consent to our distant 
pains to conceal my views, but, on the con- > Sunion was reluctantly yielded, upon conditions 
trary, I paraded them on all possible occasions ¢ that in the interval, and under certain trials, I 
as convincing proof (to my mind) of superior ) remained faithful to my resolutions to shun 
understanding ; and when, some observation of‘ evil and live only in the practice of virtue. 
the company having elicited from me a remark 2 You will not suppose, Paul, that Angela had 
not only doubting but absolutely blasphemous, § never heard through others of my recklessness 
I chanced to look in the direction of the win- 2 and profligacy ; however that may be, she had 
dow where Angela was standing, I found her‘ the story likewise from my own lips; not, be- 
beautiful eyes fixed full upon me, and their¢ > lieve me, because of any superior truthfulness 
gaze, sad and reproachful, sunk deep into my > Supon my part, but it seemed that nothing in 
soul. Not a word was spoken, and not a word my life could be concealed from her. To de- 
was needed. It was as if my suddenly aroused -ceive here was simply impossible. Well, I 
conscience had taken bodily form and stood‘ passed the season of my probation triumph- 
before me with silent accusation and reproach. ¢ antly, and we were married. It was a danger- 
It seemed as if those eyes were in my soul for-(ous venture for any woman; and had not 
ever after. They were witnesses of all I: > Angela’s faith been anchored on One who has 
thought and did. I could not escape them, > power to rule all evil unto righteous ends, her 


‘and I could not conceal from them. They ¢ peace of mind must have been utterly destroyed 


haunted me by day and by night. They were? by the consequences which followed her un- 
with me in my solitude; they went before me‘ wise step. I say unwise, for not once ina 
in the busy thoroughfares ; they followed me> hundred times, perhaps, does a union like ours 
to the haunts of vice ; they shone on me out of‘ result in good, but only in misery, contention, 
the cloud of my dreams; they stood my senti-~ and disgrace. For no reformation that is not 
nels in moments of strongest temptation ; until ‘ founded in a perfect abhorrence of evil for its 
at last I grew to think of their owner as my ( own sake, can be genuine and enduring, and 
saviour and restorer; to seek her as a mes- 2 the maiden who weds a dissolute man with the 
senger of peace out of a far, beautiful country ¢ ° delusive hope that, simply through love for 
from which my sins had banished me; to fol- ) 2her, he will forsake the old paths forever, and 
low her as the only means given under heaven ¢ 2tose at once all desires for the unhallowed 
through which I could secure salvation, tem-) pleasures in which he has so long indulged, 
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makes a fearful mistake, which, all the days of 6 beautifying of our home, time passed swiftly, 
her life she is likely to rue in sorrow of heart>and for the most part, peacefully, though 
and with wetness of eyes. Oh, no woman,¢I was conscious of » vague unrest which 
however much she may be tempted, should in- ? amounted at seasons to an almost irresistible 
eur the risks of such a step, unless she rests‘ desire for the old indulgences. For my refor- 
so securely in God that the trials which will? mation was only in externals; the inner man 
surely fall to her lot shall have no power toSwas untouched. Evil does not give up its 
shake her faith; unless she can keep her "4 tase over human hearts without a struggle, 
so serene and sweet amid disturbing elements‘ and it was not banished from mine, but only 
that its daily witness, having before him a olay torpid in the cold pure atmosphere of good, 
constant example of the power, and beowty, Cand needed but the scorching heat of tempia- 
and excellence of goodness, shall come, at last, $ tion to warm it into poisonous action. 
to love it for its own sake, and to seek it as thee “In the beginning of the second winter 
one thing in heaven and in earth to be desired, § succeeding our marriage, I proposed to Angela 
the ‘ one pearl of great price,’ which he would? that we should return to the city for a few 
gladly buy at the cost of all that he hath. § months, and though she very quietly expressed 
“I think you will acknowledge before my< her preference for remaining here, she offered 
story is done, (if, indeed, you disbelieved me°no farther opposition to my wishes, as indeed, 
at the first) that I did not speak at random Cshe never did, contenting herself in whatever 
when I said that whatsoever good has been > circumstances, however trying, that I choose 
developed in me is owing to the influence ofto place her, with simply setting before me an 
my wife; for there is no conceivable power 2 example of purity and goodness, never re- 
under heaven that could have lifted my soul‘ proaching me for misconduct—seldom remon- 
eut of the slough of vicious habits in which it? strating with me on any course which I saw 
was sunken, excepting the silent force of aSfit to pursue—only very gently stating her 
pure, loving, truly Christian life acting con-¢ convictions of right without seeking to force 
stantly upon mine. Reasonings, pleadings, °them upon me, leaving me in the utmost free- 
threatenings of wrath, visions of judgment 5 dom—if I would not otherwise believe—to 
days, vivid portrayals of the sufferings held inc learn from a second experience in vice that 
store for the wicked,—how little effect these) virtue alone is good. 
things produce upon the sinner except to ex-¢ ‘My return to town was welcomed with 
cite his ridicule. But where can be found a?hilarity by the host of ‘good fellows’ with 
heart so hardened to all good influences that‘ whom I had formerly been associated, and I 
it is not touched by a simple, loving act, in? was soon drawn again into the vortex of sen- 
which self-sacrifice and humility are beauti- ¢ sual pleasures from which I had made my 
fully blended? I tell you, Paul, the pure, escape two years before. I was not, however, 
earnest, thoroughly consistent life of a profes- so completely swallowed up as in other days, 
sor of the Faith is the strongest argument that ? for the love I bore my pure wife steadied my 
ever was, or ever can be deduced in favor of soul somewhat amid the dizzy eddies; and I 
Christianity, and will do more to purify and‘ fondly believed that I could withdraw when I 
elevate the souls that come within the sphere? would from the whirling waters—was fully 
of its influence than the finest rhetoric of the‘ confident that I was master of myself, and my 
pulpit, or the most learned and labored dis-? surroundings, and could say when I chose to 
cussions of theologians. $the waves that boiled to engulf me, ‘Thus far 
“‘ You, who were so well acquainted with my? and no farther.’ For a space perhaps I might. 
expensive habits before you went away, will>I drank, moderately, gambled triflingly, joined 
not be surprised when I tell you that at the¢ not in the mockings of infidelity, dipped lightly 
time of my marriage nothing remained of my) into profanities of speech, and steadfastly re- 
fine inheritance excepting this estate, which, ¢ frained my feet from those ‘opem mouths of 
from utter neglect, was fast going to ruin and 2 hell’ which lay their snares for the souls of 
decay. The first year of our wedded life wasSmen. But no one can trifle with evil and re- 
spent entirely here, where, removed from all main pure. I waxed too self-confident, mis- 
evil associations, and surrounded by an atmo-‘calculated my strength to resist temptation, 
sphere of love and purity, I met with no temp-< grew arrogant and boastful of my impregnable 
tations to return to the old life of sin; and in‘ virtue, and I fully believe I needed to suffer 
carrying out the various plans which Angela‘ the utter humiliation consequent upon my fall 
and I had formed for the improvement and) before I could be brought to a knowledge of 
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my own weakness and entire dependence ogi: gether in a most bewildering manner, and my 
the All Helpful, without whom we can do no? companions reeled and staggered exactly—as 
thing. I told them with severe displeasure—as if they 
“The anniversary of a notable day in the? were drunken men. Clapping the nearest hat 
annals of our club being celebrated with un- 5 upon my head with both hands, I started for 
usual festivities, and attended with many the door with as great dignity as the before- 
allurements to a man of my former tastes,‘ mentioned condition of the floor would permit, 
furnished an occasion of greater trial than I; and presently found myself trying to force an 
had yet endured, and was @ severe test of my entrance through the solid wall, the usual 
recently formed resolutions. Perhaps we are‘ place for exit having suddenly disappeared. 
never in more imminent danger than when we? Spying it soon, however, upon the opposite 
feel that we are quite beyond the reach of it;‘ side of the room, I made another sally, but 
when exulting in a blessed sense of security we? met with no better success, and so after re- 
throw down our defences and stand unarmed S peated efforts, the object of interest being each 
and unprotected against the encroachments “ time, by some juggler’s trick, whisked entirely 
that unsuspected but most subtle of enemies— out of my reach, I finally gave up and sat 
our own secret love of evil. down in despair. You have heard of the be- 
“Certainly, I never felt so secure and self- 2 wildered gentleman who after scratching the 
confident as upon this occasion, and never acted § door an hour with his latch-key, settled back, 
under less restraint. It is often wondered that ? exclaiming, in anger and consternation, ‘ By 
aman, knowing the terrible consequences of Jove! some scoundrel has stolen—stolen—the 
evil, should still persist in it. But for the2key hole!’ No doubt that man considered 
time being it does not seem evil. Under ex-‘ himself greatly imposed upon, but if he had 
citement of passion we do things which are no< had the door itself playing all sorts of fantastic 
more a matter of surprise to others than to? tricks about him, invariably fetching up in his _ 
ourselves when we have regained our reason. 3 ear when he attacked it from the front, I 
It appears to us that we were ruled by devils. § think he would have looked upon the mere loss 
“To my mind nothing could be more harm- of a paltry key-hole as a matter of small ac- 
less than that pleasant, sociable gathering of) count. 
boon companions; nothing more innocent oe ‘Much to my admiration, one of my com- 
to drink to the health, happiness, Peace and-rades succeeded at length in capturing the 
prosperity of friends. Costly wines were, Tedoubtable door, and accepting his proffered 
poured out freely as water; toasts followed § arm I began my journey home. I need not 
each other in rapid succession; glasses clicked¢ weary you with its details. It necessarily 
merrily ; jests and gay badinage rained from. occupied a considerable length of time, for I 
every lip, vile bacchanalian songs resounded‘had not only to pause and lecture my com- 
through the hall, and rolling out into the: > panion upon his intoxicated condition, every 
night, smote offensively the ears of the passers 2 time I fell in the ditch, but I stopped also to 
by. The excitement wrought strongly upon‘ reprove whomsoever we met, and even remon- 
my brain, and I began to feel conscious of a<strated gravely with the lamp-posts upon the 
wonderful exhilaration and lightness of spirit. 2 evil courses into which, from their clearly per- 
Still I had no idea that I was drinking to excess, ‘ceived giddiness, it was evident to me they 
and every glass that I swallowed served to in-< were falling. Home was gained at last, and I 
crease my confidence in myself, so when I was 2 stood upon the landing of the stairs, though I 


- no longer able to carry my hand to my lips, [Shave never been able to tell in what manner I 


boasted with positive assurance that the juice‘ < got there. I recollect saying to the pale little 
of all the vineyards in the world was not sufli-<¢ woman who opened the door of her room and 
cient to intoxicate me ! Sdrew me in, ‘The f-fellows have been (lic) 
It was decided at last that the revel should‘ < having a high time d-down town, and some of 
be broken up, my vote to the contrary not-§ them got g-loriously drunk (hic); but your 
withstanding, and with great difficulty I¢husband is all right, M-Mrs. Hamilton, all 
struggled to my feet, and made a desperate? > right.’ 
effort to stand. But the table to which I clung} ‘I remembered nothing more until I awoke 
went round the room with surprising celerity, ‘from my drunken sleep in the soft, perfumed 
and the floor, contrary to all expectations, and< atmosphere of an apartment of cathedral still- 
ali known principles of floors, rolled and tossed 2 ness and dimness, and my bewildering gaze 
like the sea in a gale; the chairs waltzed to- ‘ fell upon the reproaching face of the beautiful 
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e, 2 What if she had with open mouth condemned 
poe 9 er = — soe sate 8 mej What it bitier words reproached me—with 
aavele Sie a . “4 head of Christ $ scorn and deserved indignation turned her 
ne ‘eu ee lecten shadow, tne away from me—with cruel taunts driven 
that hung above i ; : Sail 

ith infini i d-me to an utter disregard of her love and g 
with infinitely sad eyes bent in sorrow an » te ~ a 

i i peryS opinion? Dana, I feel morally certain 
compassion upon me. Billows of mervnetnne¢ = sihhdave Juinh he patna 
a sea + a am for ) the lowest and vilest associations, and found me 
aE JON S0: aE wee j i bl d abandoned of 

ty,¢ one of the most miserable an 
wetatl —_ ti ney oe eeeiiione regarding not the laws of God, and 
holiness and peace. . 

i ily § reckless of the esteem of all good men. 
ni lige ee on : rite ry as After that bitter lesson in my own weak- 
aera ene -* ae d ed ness, I grew as anxious to return to The Glen 
acutest mental suffering, Mw — wes ‘sa 7” = cote mca I EH 
set pn set liga <a + Ae re be: in the earliest days of spring we went 
Pape gutta eee A oe wera the old home, which seemed to me en- 
“ — * ~~? en started from ite compassed and guarded by angels, so happy 
ned rpc aay , life had ‘been 

i i i l¢and comparatively pure my 
knees, and coming to my side laid its coo ' , +" Ree 
i i »there. But against our internal foes ou 
~~ eae Aa 0 — atin with ame avail little. The tempter was in my 
voice infinitely swe , ’ ) tod, kien aot oon eae 
‘ ill, dear Hugh ?’ >own breast, and I carrie 
deepest concern, ‘ Are-you so ill, at at echines Geaea 
soever I went. There could be P 
, ase Aor ge pao ar Pa ee nor safety for me, so long as a secret sympathy 
aap that yeh pa et Pg i ht. ° ith evil survived in my heart. 
my flushed and swollen 4 ow out * “— ee An tee irl po 
Paul, I don’t suppose old very o So ae ee 
i ich 5 ds were to spend a portion of the sum 
oe a . vad yay pln ek S sR diss self-invited, I think—at all 
we read is prepared for $ so of Aunatte 
A i i is li ) ts, I know they were not guests o g 
pail ae nnd sar: Me S ee Still od did her utmost during 
any semblance to those in the next, we wic * on Soi Ba sey Age Baa get 
ones opm aller ne oon ayer a ry by S failing in the most delicate consideration of 
promised us excepting we be ae : side oh chi aid aiiaane amd: deliaconii 
saints _— ae a aero " that oeing, as I well knew, her own wishes and in- 
— ae oy h samme as en- 2 terests to their enjoyment. : 
raed aera ay Bene ht, I sh = +‘ Among our visitors was a widow lady with 
pavepente Satie oon apm “te pense whom, in her maiden days, I had been very 
ene ae ne os Ga aie ee dee ly enamored, and who, though she freely 
deeper sin; but opening my eyes = ~ a — tag gnats ot otek 
pei plan lp ithe iah gh hand, under the plea of engagement to the man she 
gil ay "yp . Senne OF - Se i ip subsequently married, a widower, of twice her 
oh, my God! was I cas é a: but childless, and the possessor of un- 
Fa nee i Aone oa gn ° even She had been wedded but a year 
igre ——— ~ cesta it is when the life of her busband was suddenly 
ta of fi — 7 ge te + eet in $ terminated by a frightful railway accident, and 
ho, be.“Sormtine j i f retirement and 
decorous period of reti 
he geneenen Ahi" — » ag ee oe rs Mrs. Delilah Vinton had appeared 
prmvenen, ofa heer wet ae iin more in fashionable circles, more gay, 
artnet's: fe “pene netted iquant, charming and irresistible, than even 
those succeeding days! It is suffering even : 2 7 srengetn Brie 
to remember them. ‘ De nat nel 
4 h> Angela and I had met with her 
the rho _— € ont * oat the aioe winter, and she had expressed 80 
role tr tone magi looks $ strong a desire to see The Glen, of whose 
pure-eyes followed me ceaseless y wi er oe is cele tikes kabehanaeaa 
sfinpreskevioxtave ond “siti we h r all we felt we could do no less than invite her to 
Sapien tenda stan th ve. 00 EA ee Po visit us there, and accordingly the early sum- 
se eee — = te Rote x whe mer months found her domesticated under our 
set If eh as yk her. 2 roof, as happy and entirely at home as if she 
had brought sorrow and disgrace upon her. ’ 
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had been a member of our family. She wes? Rosas, and with something of the same 
one of those materially beautiful women, who 2 effect, for these conversations always produced 
take captive the sense, but have no power to >in me a feeling of gissatisfaction with Angela, 
touch the soul. You would not have called < the nature of which I could not have explained, 
her beautiful at all, my cold, calm Paul; but <¢ S nor even put into definite words. 

Iwasa different sort of man, and though it ‘«« And what did that wise little lady, while 
was impossible that I could love her, afterSher husband played the fool? She neither 
knowing Angela, still, such was my nature < stormed, nor raved, nor pouted, nor wept, nor 
that I could not live in daily association with ¢ went into extravagantly gay spirits, nor flirted 
her, and not yield somewhat to her powerful > ‘ with her gentleman guests, but just kept right 
fascinations. Some way, I never could keep$on, in her cheerful, seren¢é way, sweeping 
myself armed against her. She surprised me‘ aside all impediments to my free intercourse 
constantly by some new charm of manner, and 3 with her rival, leaving us to uninterrupted 


L escaped from one snare only to fall into > tete-a-tetes, giving her a seat by my side at——~ 


another; so, if I said to-day, it is but the $ the table, planning walks, and rides, and ¢ven 
droop of a curl, the sweep of a golden-friniged 2 drives for us, as though it were the most 
eyelid upon a rounded cheek, the graceful2natural thing in the world that we should 
bend of a beautiful head, the artistic disposing ° desire to be together. The indifference with 
of a pair of finely-formed hands which has ¢ which she viewed my attentions to another 
bewitched me, and shall not again, to-morrow ¢ ; piqued and wounded me, and I began to think 
it would be a sweeter intonation of the voice, far more about it than about Mrs. Vinton’s 
@ sudden and expressive glance of the eyes,‘ fascinations. Dear heart! she knew all the 
the tender flicker of a smile, a magie touch of< ugly little crooks and turns in my nature far 
the velvet fingers, a timid appeal to my pro- ¢ better than I myself did, and foresaw clearly 
tection or support, which would quicken my ) that with me purity, truth, and singleness of 
pulses and bind me to her side. Then, too,(heart would gain infinitely by contrast with 
there were many things in which our tastes 2and experience in their opposites. 

agreed admirably. She was, like myself, ex-S “On a hot midsummer day, we were sitting, 
eessively fond of equestrian exercises, from $ Mrs. Vinton and I, in the summer house, 
which Angela shrunk with unconquerable 2 which you can partly see down yonder in the 
timidity ; and being possessed of a fine, vigor-S bend of the path, which runs away over the 
ous constitution, delighted also in long rambles ¢ rustic bridge and hides in the cool green of 
apon foot, through field and forest, which the forest. There was not a breeze stirring, 
Angela’s frail health would not permit her to and no sounds to be heard but the shrieks of 
share; and in all these excursions, I believed ¢ the katydids, the plashing of the silver Thread 
it my imperative duty as a host to accompany g against the slender arches of the bridge that 
her. sapeaned it, and the faint, far-off music of the 

“When we were alone, her conversation > ¢ reapers on the hills. 

turned much upon those days when I had been ‘Our friends declaring themselves incapa- 
her suitor, recalling, with flushing face and¢ ble of maintaining conversation on such a day, 
accents of regret, many tender reminiscences > had betaken themselves to their rooms, or were 
of the time, and giving me to understand in a‘ lounging with pleasant books somewhere in 
thousand ways, without committing herself by~the cool shade of the grounds, and I, per 
direct word, that if she could live one portion request, was reading Byronic sentiment to 


. other life again, her answer to the proposal of; Mrs. Vinton, who, reclining languidly in an 


& certain nameless lover would be far different )arbor-chair, in gauzy, voluminous robes, 
from what it had been. Usually, she wound‘ looked like one of the fleecy white clouds 
up. these discourses with an extravagant? which were sleeping in the borders of the sky. 
eulogy of Angela’s virtues, congratulating me 5 Reading here a line and there a verse, paus- 
with misty eyes upon my success in winning‘ ing to say, ‘how beautiful!’ ‘how true’ ‘how 
one of such exceeding worth.and supériority 2 exquisite!’ looking languishingly in each 
to herself, adding with a little sigh, a8%f she‘ other’s eyes, like moon-struck simpletons, 90 
could not but regret the truth, that ‘what is, 2 rolled away the summer afternoon. 
is better than what might have been.’ ‘*¢It is so pleasant to read the poet to one 
‘*It did not occur to me then, but I think¢ who oan appreciate him,’ I said, feelingly, 


-now that she praised my wife in much the same ? adding, with an injured air—* Angela dues not 


spirit that Mark Antony praised Brutus to the‘ like Byron.’ 
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« « Not like dea® Byron ?’ cried the widow, in 
shocked surprise—‘Why, she must be as 
cold-hearted as his lady.’ 

«<< She avers that in its truest sense, he never 
wrote a line of poetry. The true poet, she 
says, glorifies life, setting God in the midst of 
it, and lifting all souls up unto His worship. 
He does not bewail and curse his fate continu- 
ally, she thinks, but of the ills which fall to 
his human lot, he makes for himself a ladder 
whereon he ascends unto God, and becomes 
one in knowledge and wisdom with the angels, 
sending forth from his serene heights such 
peans of praise and shouts of triumph for the 
good he has wrested from life, that men, 
pausing in awe and wonder at the heavenly 
strains, feel suddenly inspired with a holy 
endeavor, and with hearts freshly-enkindled 
with high resolve, and countenances shining 
with zealous love, climb silently up after the 
voice which crieth ceaselessly—‘Come up 
hither! Come up hither!’ 

“*Ahb,’ sighed crinolined Mark Antony, 
‘Mrs. Hamilton is a woman of such singular 
ideas ! 
quickly, ‘whose opinions upon any matter are 
to be accepted without question, and regarded 
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A yery superior woman,’ she added, < 
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‘dear Byron’ would have done in the same 
situation. 

‘Just then, Angela’s pet Newfoundland 
bounded in at the door with a fierce bark, 
and looking up quickly, we saw his mistress 
walking across the bridge, in full view of the 
charming tablean we had been enacting. 
Mrs. Vinton’s face was crimson as the roses I 
had stuck in her hair, and I—upon my word, 
Paul—if I ever wore a ‘hang-dog’ expression 
I did then, for it is by no means agreeable to 
a man who-really loves his wife, to be canght 
by her covertly kissing a woman he secretly 
despises. I think that away down in her pure 
heart. Angela must have smiled a little sad, 
pitiful smile at our guilty confusion as she 
came composedly up the walk which led 
directly past our retreat, pausing ® moment to 
speak of the excessive heat of the day—to fan 
her cheeks with her sun-hat, and to say in an- 
swer to my stammered questions that she had 
been across the fields to Widow Maylie’s, 
whose little boy was dangerously sick. 

«««Bvidently not given to jealousy,’ said 
Mrs. Vinton, with a covert sneer, as the pure 
one passed on, followed by her shaggy escort, 
whose faithfulness was a silent rebuke to me. 





as altogether decisive. Of course her judgment 21 involuntarily kicked ‘dear Byron,’ who, 
of my favorite is correct; I would not venture ° partaking in the general confusion, had fallen 
to dispute it, even with the authority of some 2to the ground, and gnawed my moustache in 
very noted admirers of—of the poect—for a 2 ya Just then, Mrs. Vinton seemed 
must still continue to call him by the name he ¢to me the most disagreeable woman it had ever 
has so long borne, and cannot help clinging toS been my fortune to meet, and I cared little 
my old love of him. Iam a poor, simple littleS what her thoughts of me might be, nor how 
woman, whose opinions are of no worth beside 2 ridiculous I appeared in her eyes. Of course, 
those of a lady of such high intelligence as‘ return to our former sociability was quite 
Mrs. Hamilton.’ impossible after that, and in rather awkward 
“Now, when a pretty woman depreciates her- Ssilence, we went in search of some other stray- 
self, what is expected a gallant man can do sing members of our party, but they had all 
but shake his head negatively, and refuse gone up to the house, whither we presently 
conversion to her heresies? But somehow, < followed them. I was unspeakably anxious to 
either by my fault or hers, I did not succeed 2have some explanations with Angela—to 
so well as usual that afternoon in convincing justify my conduct in her eyes, so far as I 
the widow of her perfections. I was very ccould; butshe gave me no opportunity, being 
kind to say such things, she murmured, but Sentirely occupied with our guests until s late 
she had noticed lately that her friendship was ¢hour, whén she went up to her room, where I 
less valued by me than it once was. speedily sought her, expecting to be met with s 
“*You forget that I am bound,’ I said $storm of tears and reprosches, and prepared to 
reproschfully, taking her hand, and quoting a 2 bear the matter off gayly, as a practical joke, not 
tender verse, whose woe and passion must be Slikely to be repeated. But neither tears nor 
excused in consideration of the author. ‘But 2reproaches greeted me. She looked up with e 
I do not forget who was my first choice, Ssmileas1 entered, and pointing me to a seat 
Delilah,’ was added impressively, in low ¢near her own, kept me for half an hour in 
‘tones. close conference regarding some matter of 
“The color flamed up in her cheek, her ¢ household expenditure, as if nothing of greater 
head drooped lower, her lips were temptingly 2 moment could possibly occupy my mind. I. 
near, and—well, I suppose I did only what; begam to answer at random, for I was growing 
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desperate. 1 longed for nothing so much as to > of some lingering respect. You are weary of my 
exculpate myself, and receive pardon for that < story, and wishing it were done. I have sick- 
which I knew must appear despicable in her é ened over some parts of it, and have sketched 
pure sight ; but it seemed too mortifying to be ¢ 6 them imperfectly, with a somewhat stammering 
made the first to broach the subject, and I ? , tongue, and a face aflame with shame; but the 
knew not in whet manner nor with what 5 worst, I hope, is told. For the rest, were I to 
words to do it. I had pictared myself as 2 speak eternally, I should fail in justice to her 
soothing her anger and laughing at her jealous 5 who is worthy to be crowned with the angels— 
fears; but [had made no provision whatever ( whose love, and wisdom, and goodness, are 
for a gratuitous confession of and apology for ) infinite as the Source from whence they are 








my contemptible behaviour. 


«+ In Heaven's name, Angela, is it a matter of > agant. 


the slightest importance to you what I may do?’ 
I broke forth at last, in answer to some trivial 
remark of hers. 

“She turned her calm, earnest eyes full upon 
me. ‘It is a matter ef such infinite import- 
ance to me, Hugh, that I never cease to pray 
that you may be wholly true, and pure, and 
honorable in every action.’ 

“<‘Little your prayers avail,’ I said, in 

“es They avail so much, my husband, that 
you cannot do a mean, dishonorable thing—no, 


nor think an unclean thought, without feeling ? 
‘ the truth.’ Unto such acknowledgment have I 
‘ been brought by the virtue which dwells in s 
¢ pure life, and so beautiful now does truth 


self-abased, and cast out from my love,’ was 
quietly answered. 


“Oh, true, true! These ceaseless self- 


You will not think my speech extrav- 
Words are of too feeble power to ren- 
‘ der her praise, for she is a Christian, Paul—a 
Christian in the fullest sense of the oft-abused 
word—an humble disciple of the Master, con- 
fessing her faith by deeds—loving, merciful, 
compassionate—having that never-failing cha- 
rity, which ‘beareth all things, believeth all 
things, hopeth all things, endureth all things,’ 
pitiful of error, tender in reproof, realizing 
that ‘the servant of the Lord must not strive; 
but be gentle unto all men, apt to teach, 
patient; in meekness instructing those that 
oppose themselves, if God peradventure will 
give them repentance to the acknowledging of 


drawn. 


reproaches, this cursed, Cain-like restlessness, 6 appear to my eyes that nothing can turn me 
which always followed my evil-doing—these ? from the love of it. Evils which once tempted 


were God's answers to her prayers! Not 


from temptation to sin did her petitions save < 


me, but by suffering which came of sin, I was 


2 me are powerless to do so now. I speak not 


in self-confidence. The Lord is my Rock.” 
‘* Heaven be praised!” Dr. Dana’s ejacula- 


_ to repentance and a final forsaking of ¢ tion was fervent and heartfelt. 


ake came and laid her hand upon mys 


Hugh broke the long silence which followed 
with a sudden question—‘‘ Why don’t you 


arm—my pure, young wife—eaying, while her ¢ marry, Paul ?” 


true, tender eyes searched my soul—‘ When 1¢ 2 


married you, Hugh, I promised unconditionally 2 
to love, honor and obey, and since it lies not 
in my power to love, nor to honor, nor to obey 
what is not essentially good, and true, and 
noble, how great must have been my faith in: 


you, my husband, to have taken upon myself 


such vows, and how entire my trust, that you 


* would never give me cause to break them. Of 


your own promises I speak nothing; but that 
you will help me to keep mine, I do beseech 
you. Justify my faith in you, oh Hugh—lay 
not on my soul the guilt of perjury!’ 

“It seemed as if God was speaking to me by 
her pure, sweet lips, and I fell on my knees at 
her feet, and buried my face ia her garments, 


The Doctor sprang to his feet in mimic 
alarm, and made a feint of wiping the perspi- 
ration from his brow—*“ My dear fellow, how 


‘« Nonsense, Paul! Don’t make a jest of the 
I have unbosomed myself to you. 


aa startled me.” 


5 matter. 


“I might make too long a story. I hear 
Mrs. Hamilton playing the prelude to my ° 
favorite song. Let us go up to the house.” 

“Bat your story, my good P: 

“ Another time, Hugh.” 


; Answer my question frankly.” 





Politeness is shown by passing over the faults 
and foibles of those whom you meet. Cultivate 


and groaned aloud with my wretched sense of ( this especially towards relatives. The world 


unworthiness. 


“Give me your hand, friend Dana, in token 


is severe in its judgment of those who expose 
the faults of kindred, no matter what the pro- 
vocation may be. 
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. : valuable piece of information to know how 
Ail she Plaken Good wa ife 3m up a dinner for the present Charles, a 
BY HELEN R. CUTLER. oto be able to give the statistics of all the 
“I pity the man who ever marries Jane¢ Charleses recorded in history, as some one hag 
Ogden,” said Mrs. Ellery, addressing her sister, : said, or.something like it. The truth is, Jane 
Mary Ferguson. Sism’t practical. See how she spends her 
“ Why ?” asked Mary. ‘I am sure Jane is time. You hardly ever go in there but you 
a girl of more than common intelligence. She‘ ‘find her with a book in her hand, History, 
is truthful—more than ordinarily so—she dis-¢ novels, philosophy—nothing comes amiss to 
dains petty arts. And then I think she is>her. She is an insatiable deyourer of books, 
kind—to those who depend upon her for kind-<¢ nd I should not like to trust such a girl to 
ness—though to be sure she is capable of 9 Bee a good housekeeper, if I was a man.” 
towering indignation at wrong and injustice. 2 “I do not think the mere fact of Jane's 
I don’t think I know of s much more noble: > being fond of reading, and of putting down, 
young lady.” 5 too, the thoughts suggested by reading, which 
“Your standard of excellence+and mine ¢ ‘is sometimes brought against her, is evidence 
differ,” said Mrs. Ellery. ‘I was speaking of 2 Cthat she will not make a good housekeeper 
Jane as a wife. These romantic qualities and¢ It is evidence to the eontrary with me, under, 
high-fiown notions do very well to show off? Sthe circumstances. Her aunt, you know, with 
with, but when a man comes to marry, he§ whom she lives, does not wish nor require her 
wants domestic qualities. Unless a woman: to take any part in housebo}d duties—so she is 
possess these, if she is at the head of a thrown upon her own resources to pass her 
family, she is wretched herself, and makes all’ time. She resorts to books instead of pass- 
about her uncomfortable.” Sing her time in idleness, or spending i it in the 
“That is all very true. A woman that< various ways in which so many young ladies 
neglects her household duties when they de-- spend their time, useless to themselves and 
volve upon her, will not be happy herself, or ¢ others, sometimes not altogether harmless, but 
make others so. But what reason have you: Wearisome to themselves, harmful or annoying 
to predict that Jane will be a woman of this ‘ to others. Look at her cousin Ann. Is the 
stamp. Itseems.te me that both her intellect, gway she spends her time more praiseworthy— 
her heart, and her eonseience, would prevent 2 getting up at nine o'clock, dawdling around, 
her becoming so. She is capable of seeing the; thinking only of self-gratification, crocheting 
right from a logical point of view. Her>® little, studying the fashions, drumming the 
ideality, her love of beauty and harmony, ‘piano out of tune, talking scandal or gossip. — 
would lead her to embrace it for its fitness.» Yet you would not say ‘I pity the man that 
Her conscientiousness would incite her to pur-‘ gets Ann!’ Zshould, for she has not two ideas 
sue it, even at sacrifice, for she is conscien- ; in her head, and no language to clothe them in ; 
tious, you will admit. You know she was as the old woman said, she had ‘no nothing, and 
always so at school, about little things—more ? no kettleto cook itin.’ She is as barein herinner 
so than most of her schoolmates. It seems to furnishing, as was the old woman in her house- 
me that all these qualities are a very good; holdarrangements. An intelligent man would 
foundation ie a woman to build a good char- ; tire of her. Jane at least could entertain by her 
acter upon.” ¢ sprightliness, while Ann, I fancy, would neither 
“As I said, they are all very well, all? be # good housekeeper, nor anything else. 
showy, all excellent, but a woman wants 5 Habits of indolence are too confirmed with her, 
everyday qualities to make her a good house-¢indolence of both body and mind. Jane has » 
keeper—a practical turn of mind. You know > ‘spur in her head,’ and this will serve as a 
it is said a razor is a very good thing, but ‘not ¢ > moving power to direct her in the way of duty, 
to hew wood with, and that fine sense, and > when serious duty comes. I could much more 
exalted sense, are not half so useful as com-¢ safely predict this of her than of one whose 
mon sense. Jane would do very well to sit in é mind is a vacuity. 
the parlor and talk. She can talk well, £4 “Jane is but eighteen. She has a good 
grant. She is witty. She is intelligent. She’ 5 foundation of ideas in her mind. The prac- 
not only understands all the questions of the‘ tical superstructure will come afterwards. 
present day, but has the history of the past at ‘Her spending her time as she does is an evi- 
her fingers’ ends. Yet I presume her husband, ‘ dence of industry, rather than otherwise.’ An 
if she ever gets one, would consider it a more’ intelligent gentleman said of her, the other 
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day, to one who was classing her with the idle, 5 R ; 

slipshod class, who spend in reading silly < achel ’ 


novels the time they ought to give to some-2 Or, WAS IT FATE OR PROVIDENCE? 


thing useful. Who have imperative duties, § BY MRS, M. A. DENISON. 
and neglect them. ‘Jane will be more likely to¢ —- 
retain the respect, the affection of her husband, > CHAPTER XVII.—A BRITISH NOBLEMAN—AND 





from her intelligence; more likely to gain one, ¢ REMORSE. 


too, other things being equal.’ Women mis-- [Lord Meriden had come, and Adele was in 
take in this matter often, giving to tawdry out-$ ecstasy. He was hand dangerously so 
side accomplishments the time they should‘ for those who admired his style of beauty. 
devote to inner culture, if they would become ? Flashing black eyes, a glittering moustache of 
pleasing, truly so.” >the same hue, a complexion of clear olive, 
— (teeth like ivory, a small, square, yet not in- 
2 tellectual forehead, and an abundance of fine, 
Out ut Sea. ‘silky, curling hair. He promised to be a great 

BY EMMA PASSMORE. 
On an ocean we ride, on a wide rolling ocean, 


Cattraction. To Adele he was irresistible; to 
§ Rachel, at first, a study. She came to the 

Still swiftly we glide down the current of time, ¢ conclusion that his nature was @ strange com-~ 
Still lifting our hearts unto God in devotion, 2 pound. Good tempered to extreme cleverness, 
And striving to grasp at the spirit divine. (there were times when, if irritated, his eyes 
The billows may roll, and the storm-clouds assail us, would gleam with a dangerous light that was 
The angels, sweet angels, are helping us on, ‘frightful, and that for the most trivial occa- 
Truth, justice, and right, still forever prevaileth, Cgion. He treated women with an off-hand re- 
The bright palms of victory yet shall be won. 2 spect that denoted very little real feeling for 


Look out for the breakers, keep the arm true and S them, as equals or companions. He seemed to 
steady, 2take a strange pleasure in drawing out and 


As our life boats we guide through the wild surg- > then playing with the emotions; was fond of 
ing foam ; ¢argument if he could have his own way, and 

With our heads, hearts, and hands, let us work and Q though profoundly polite, wherever his incli- 
be ready, ‘nations drew him, would say the most cutting 

To enter with joy in our heavenly home. ¢ things in a tone of*gallantry. Rachel read, 
Wersee through the veil dimly visions of glory, ‘and soon after, despised him. He. was reading 
Dark hatred may frown and temptations may ?her, for he found her different from every 
HP S other woman he had ever seen. She was not 

A peace lights our hearts beyond all human story, ¢ afraid of him, neither did she condescend at 
The breezes of heaven are wafting us home. Sal. His title was nothing in hereyes—she 











Oh; the glorious land, the pure, holy Elysian, é 
That rest from all care, from all toil, and all pain, 
Our souls swell with joy, as the bright, beauteous 
visions 
Come shedding their sunbeams o’er heart and o’er 
brain, 
There’s a gleaming of gold, of sapphire and crystal, 
Where sunbeams go dancing o’er turret and dome, 
A spirit communion most holy and blissful, 
- For love dwells unchanged in our sweet spirit 
home. 


Down through the dim vista of years we are gazing, 
Faltering and trembling we go on our way, 
While our earth-clouded eyes unto heaven we're 
raising, 
With patience and hope we watch, wait, and pray. 
The billows may roll, and the storm-clouds may 
gather, 
Still nearer, still nearer, our little barks come; 
We wait for the smile of our Heavenly Father, 
For angels, sweet angels, are guiding us home. ; 


Pieasanr Prary, Iowa. 


sometimes had the audacity to ignore it alto- 
gether. From being amused, offended, dis- 
gusted, Lord Meriden grew to be interested. 
First he called her the ‘“‘ American termagant,” 
then “that strange girl,” then “ that beautiful 
Miss Rachel.” Adele, who was sure he did 
not like Rachel, became his butt, though she 
knew it not, by her extreme solicitude to be 
agreeable. She treated him with all the defer- . 
ence due to his rank, and more. She was so 
pliable that he laughed at her, and called her 
the little poodle, to himself. In the meantime 
Mr. Roselius and the Constanzis had removed 
to their country seat. This charming place, 
with all its wealth of broad acres, would also 
be Rachel’s. Her heart fluttered « little, it 
was very heavy in her bosom—like lead, some- 


times; but at thought of her coming influence, 


pride awoke. She had homage enough now. 
Lord Meriden wondered who ske was that the 


Constanzis should show so much respect. He 
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smiled to himself, when Adele one day, forget- 
ful of herself, hinted at her history, and from 
that time embraced every opportunity to follow 
end speak with her. His shallowness never 
divined that he was not wanted. Was he not 
an English nobleman? and she! both name 
and position were rather equivocal, to say the 
least. He judged, as small minded,) unprinci- 
pled men will judge women who are many 
degrees above them. Rachel despised his 
superciliousness, but did not trouble herself 
sufficiently to give much thought to him. She 
was accustomed to homage—this girl, who 
cried at the pauper’s bedside, and trembled at 
coarse threats in the Irish shanties. 

Roselius had decided upon a ball, and unlike 


myself defrauded of my rights, My uncle in- 
terfered with my plan for meeting you on that 
night most abominably, and I was determined 
to exculpate myself. Did you get my explana- 
tory note?” 

“Not a line,” gasped Rachel, faint and 
heart-sick. 

‘*What must you have thought of me? But, 
oh! Rachel! how beautiful you look to-night, 
even with that odious mask!” Mechanically 
she removed it. “Why! great heaven! Rachel, 
what is it? You are white—you are sick, 
Rachel.” 

“Yes, sick,” she repeated, hollowly. 

‘Tell me what it means?” he queried, as 
she placed the mask on her face. “0! 


his former entertainments it was to be masked. ¢ Rachel—my mother and sister—have they—” 


Plenty of room for show, great gardens, velvet 
lawns, groves of young growth, where lanterns 


could be hung. Rachel was too sad-hearted 2 


to enter wholly into the joy of the coming fes- 
tival. She had chosen the costume of Morn- 
ing, and her mask was as light as air, only 
enhancing the summer splendor of her eyes. 


“They treat me well enough now,” ex- 
claimed Rachel, in a bitter voice. 

“ Now—and why now?” 

‘*Don’t ask me, Albert—leave me—you have 
no right—I have no right—” 

“QO, Rachel! did you deem me false be- 
cause I could not keep my faith with you 


A vapor of snowy lace fell like gossamer, ‘ that one night? It was impossible—I swear 


giinting with dew, from her coronal of pearls 
and diamonds, With her robes of almost 
ethereal fineness, glorified with the pale stars 
that precede the dawn, she looked almost too 
beautiful for earth. Lord Meriden gazed and 


it was.” 

**No—no,” and she looked round like a 
scared creature. 

Albert, fearing he scarcely knew what, led 
her to the wide shade of an elm; the two stood 


marvelled, in that moment mortally stricken ; 2 behind it. 


and so it came to pass that three men of the 
same household, did love the peerless Rachel, 


“I-—I was desperate—Albert—I did not 
know—could not understand—they taunted 


their feelings differing in degree, though not\me—they drove me into it—before heaven 


in fervor. For in the midst of the brilliant 
throng, when Roselius, having just turned 
from Rachel, was absent, when the present 
seemed a heaven of passion and beauty, the 
air wafting spices, the trees fruited with flame, 
the gorgeous dresses of the ladies, the Oriental 
finery of the men—all a silvery snare to chain 
pleasure loving mortsls to earth; music, wind- 
test from the hall to the bower, where roses 
and honeysuckles divided the lovers; at that 
moment, a touch on the arm thrilled Rachel. 
She turned, scarce breathing. 

«Rachel, I am here; you would not know 
me, would you?” and lifting the concealing 
mask, Albert Constanzi revealed a face radiant 
with delight. 


forward in wild entreaty. 


they did.” 
The young man stood there, ashy pale, fear- 
ing he knew not what, one hand holding the 


mask near his face as if to shade it. 


Tell me at once, Rachel, the meaning of 
this excitement—this strange discomposure,” 
he asked, his voice hoarse and unsteady. 
‘Rachel, my darling! my only, holiest love!” 

“Don’t say that.” Rachel flung her arms 
“Never say it 
again—it is—sin—now.” 

“Holy heaven! -what can you mean ?” 

“T am engaged.” 

“To Lord Meriden ?” 

«¢To—your—uncle.” 

His exclamation, startled by strong feeling, 


“Hush,” he added, for her wild, low, pained $ would hardly suit this page; yet it was horror, 





ory, seemed to him that of pleasure. ‘I was‘ despair, that forced such weighty words from 
to stop in New York for a few days, awaiting the depths of his heart. If the power had 
orders. There, through s friend, I heard ofSbeen his at that moment, he would have 
my unele’s removal, Lord Meriden’s presence, ‘smitten every living thing with death. He 
this expected fete. I was determined to see “stood for an instant like one changed to stone, 
you once more, for in some way I believed 5 then exclaimed, in a voice unlike his own—so 
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unlike, that Rachel turned to be sure it was {that night—not recklessly, as some may do in 
him— mere ebullition of temper, but deep oaths that, 

“Then I have come back to sign my own had a meaning to them. Strangely enough, 
death-warrant. 0, Rachel! God pity you for (her indifference only kindled his passion the 
the sin you have committed. I solemnly warn 2more. If there was any possibility of humbling 
you that I believe it will be forgiven neither ‘her proud spirit, he muttered, it should be 
in this world nor the world to come.” done; ay, if he sacrificed his manhood, his 

«Don’t accuse me—don’t curse me. If youShonor, in the deed. If he could only have 
knew my wretchedness |” hated her, but he could not. No man once 

“Leave this place—leave with me—the ‘ fated to love Rachel could ever forget or ignore 
ponds are unholy. Come, Rachel.” ¢ her. 

She drew back, turned—a frightful pain at> After the ball! Much has been written of 
her heart. Roselius was coming towards her. Sa weariness, the sighing, the passionate envy, 
He glanced suspiciously at the mask, then 2that sometimes follows these whirlwinds of 
went on and joined Rachel. Once more Albert ‘ pleasure, but nothing that could touch Rachel’s 
gained her ear. Would she leave all and fiy¢case. She was utterly wretched, alive to the 
with him? The answer decided him. With a ‘now terrible fact that she loved as only she 
wild imprecation he turned and left renee love the artist son of her enemy. What 
grounds. to do, she knew not. Plan after plan her 

Roselius was devoted to Rachel; but it was‘teeming brain suggested, all to be rejected. 
well that other guests claimed his attention, or :Sometimes she dreamed of throwing herself 
she would never have been able to support the ‘ upon the mercy of Roselius—of revealing her 
new burden that had been Isid upon her. ~heart to him; but it was hard to write such 
Besides, at every opportunity, the young lord ‘ bittter things against herself—it was hard to 
followed her. His peculiar attentions angered ; tell him how false she had been from the first. 
her, and so drew off some of the hot ——— intensity of his passion frightened her. 
from her heart, else it might have stified her. (What would he do when the truth came out? 
He would not understand her; thought that, ? She was not sure but his life or her own would 
like other women, her no meant yes, and so he‘be the forfeit. Suppose she went away, 
persisted. Adele saw it, and jealousy gnawed ¢ where could she go? She had no friends, but 
at her heart. little money, and who would care for and 

“ The base coquet !” she muttered. shield her from trial? Poverty she dreaded, 

“Lord Meriden, I know you, and I tell you 2 as only those who have learned to prize com- 
again your attentions are not needed,” said‘ fort and luxury, after suffering privations, can 
Rachel on one occasion, with an imperious (dread returning to the cold black ashes of a 

desolate home. Constant anxiety paled her 

« Angel!” was his passionate reply, ‘‘why (cheek, and yet she was forced to seem cheer- 


will you send me from you?” ful, for there was constant company, and great 
“Because angels and devils cannot asso-‘demands upon Rachel were made in the way 
date,” was her unguarded reply. of taxing her brilliant conversational powers 
“ American coarseness!” he muttered. ‘ By? or her, wonderful musical gifts. 
Jove! she shall pay for that.” Lord Meridan languished also, foolishly 
“That they do associate, intimately, I Pa an in the excess of his misguided love 
the proof before my eyes every day,” he re-° that Rachel was fond of him, and dared not 
plied. show or avow it. 
“Lord Meriden, what do you mean?” she oat , 
wsked, haughtily. CHAPTER XVITI.—A QUEER CABINET—FATAL LET- 


surroundings and associations are not goods ‘My nephew is an ungrateful dog,” said 


“Only, most beautiful creature, thei gods TERS. 
q@ough for one so far above her sex in all > Roselius, stoutly, one day. 


womanly attributes.” His sister, whose one redeeming trait was 
“ Lord Meriden, I hope you speak thetruth,”’ love for her children, glanced up hastily. 
she said, significantly. Rachel did not remove her 7 from her 


His English blood boiled, and there was plate. » 
none of it good. Old in vice, though youngin> ‘He has thrown up his countasien,? was 
years, this was the first time he had ever been (the brief reply. ‘‘ Henceforth he is determined 
completely foiled. I fear he swore terribly >to row his own boat. I wish him much joy.” » 
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“<Q! brother, where is he?” cried Mrs. ; meaning so readily that his lip curled with a 
Constanzi. little smile. 

“Gone, or going, to the dogs. I gave him> ‘And has she no accepted lovers ?” 
something to do that would have insured him “Yes, Lord Meriden, I'll tell you—it’s 9 
a handsome sum, and, if he had pleased me,¢ secret,” she added, “ Rachel is engaged.” 
would have made him my agent; but he? She was not prepared for the sudden pallor 
politely snubs me. ‘Some man will do for’ that overspread the man’s face; she distinctly 
you,’ he writes, ‘who can attend to the dry‘ saw his hand tremble, and that he made an 
details of business—I wish to be a painter.’ effort to retain the egg he was just upon the 
Humph, there’s a painter under every bean-> point of breaking. A new hate was added to 
stalk now-a-days.” $ that already rankling in her heart towards 

** And does he say where he is going?” (Rachel. Lord Meriden tried to laugh off his 

“Yes,” replied Roselius, with a sneer, “he ¢ confusion, but made a failure of it. 
says, in effect, that he thinks of going to the 5 ‘Pray, who is the happy man?” he asked, 
devil. I think, however, that worthy will dis-¢ with admirable coolness under the circum- 
own him; he has a surfeit of painters.” ¢ stances. 

«Tis hard in you to talk so, brother,” said) “Iam telling you secrets,” said Adele, her 
Mrs. Constanzi, the tears coming to her eyes. Ceye flashing. 

“That's the way you take it,” was the cool { ‘*But you will tell me,” returned the young 
reply; ‘‘for my part I’m not a bit alarmed. ‘ > lord, with insinuating sweetness, ‘‘you know I 
He'll act the part of the prodigal son for ¢ esteem you far too highly ever to betray your 
awhile, and then come home and demand the < confidence. His eye said much more, and: the 
fatted calf. I hope he may get it—but, for my ‘soft-hearted girl could not resist him. 
part, I abominate veal.” 2 Well, then, to tell you the truth, she is 

So saying, he arose from the table, his sister > engaged to my Uncle Roselius.” 
and Adele rising also. Adele lingered. Lords ‘The—” Suppressing the uncourtly ex- 
Meriden had not come down to breakfast yet, < clamation that sprang to his lips, Lord Meri- 
though the hour was late. Presently he came 2 den had nearly let his cup fall. Inconsistency 
sauntering in. Adele looked up, apparently . number two, which did not escape Adele’s 
quite startled, and making as if she would<keen glance. Concealing his surprise, how- 
leave. 

“Don’t go,” he said, briefly, ‘I love to talk 
while I take my egg and coffee. Ah! so they 
have breakfasted—Miss Rachel, too?’ he 
queried, glancing up at her. 


§ May and December. 


Sever, with a masterly caution, he laughed as 
She replied, “Is it possible? I thought she 
Qwas his ward—perhaps his daughter—per- 
> haps—ne matter. Really, the old adage of 
I don’t wonder your 


“Yes, they have just left the breakfast-¢ 2uncle tries to renew his youth, the prospect of 


room, Lord Meriden.” 

“The dickens! why didn’t I come sooner? 
But perhaps it is better,” he added, gallantly, 
now I have you all to myself.” 

But Rachel was in every thought ; and even 
while Adele’s really handsome eyes sparkled 
with the hope that now indeed he would say 
something to the purpose, he launched out 
upon Rachel. Adele had said only that morn- 
ing, ‘‘Mamma, if he would only propose to 
me, only make me Lady Meriden, I think I 
would be willing to die then.” 

“A brilliant girl that—let me see, she’s 
neither sister, cousin, or—” his eyes met hers 


“She is no relation to me, if it is Rachel 
you speak of,” said Adele, her voice falling. 

“Ah! nor, perhaps, likely to be,” he added, 
archly. ‘ You have a brother, I think— 

“Who will never marry fer,” exclaimed 


; 


a union with so heavenly a creature—pardon 
me, Miss Adele, are you going?” 

“TI think mamma wants me,” said Adele, 
with an inward spite. 

“And so I must lose your sweet company. 
Well, au revoir,” he said, gracefully, dipping 
his fingers in the bow] at his side. 

“The devil and Der Freyschutz!” he mut- 
tered, looking up to see that the door was 
shut; ‘‘so that’s the way the land lies! He's 
her benefactor, she’s a plucky little piece, 
wont be under obligations for nothing, so she 
rewards him with—her hand. Not her heart— 
impossible! That’s all the trouble—egad! I 
see itnow. But I can spoil the pretty bit of 
romance charmingly. She don’t know what 
Roselius has been—she don’t love him; and, 
by her manner when I’m by, I shouldn’t won- 
der if the little queen likes me, after all. But 
gratitude, etc., charming sentimentality. It 


Adele, with indignant emphasis, divining his > wont do, however, to offend her, and it wont 
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do to make her my wife. No, no, that’s out of Clike one entranced. Then she began mechani- 
the question, with her surroundings. But I'll 2cally to opem the drawers with a silver key, 
make a generous offer. She shall have jewels ‘attached to s chain which with others, she took 
a duchess might envy. I'll clothe her in gold, ¢from her pocket, and still the strange faces of 
if it win her. But, stop, Roselius is richer ‘ wood grinned at her mockingly. One after 
than I am, and he offers her his hand—there’s ?another, she felt of their grim features, so 
something in that, to be sure. She is proud < strangely strong was the impression, till, sud- 
as a lady gentle born. But I can but fail— <denly, as she pressed harder than usual. upon 
[ll try—she might lay the whole thing before >the Chinese nose of a hideous Satyr face, 
him, and Roselius be tempted to gratify his Sa little door sprang open with a sharp click 
revenge personally. That would never do. 2directly under it. With a cry of surprise, 
Caution, caution, my fine fellow. In this re- ‘excited, expectant, and brought, as she be- 
publican land you have learned, so far, that lieved, mysteriously to this knowledge, she 
man measures man by something more than a ‘looked within. A little package, time-stained, 
title. I'll first tell her the truth—it’s a pity >but yet in good preservation, arrested her at- 
but what she knew the old villain thoroughly. ¢tention,-end rewarded her patience. Were 
Rachel had gone immediately to her room, a 6 they for her to read, those yellowed letters? 
large octagon, panelled with mirrors, to look 2 A moment’s thought settled that question—she 
over some jewels her doting lover had tent Sconlnded that her attention was thus turned 
home for her inspection. She had notthe heart, ?for that very purpose. She seated herself 
however, to attend to them immediately, but again at the window, and undid the package. 
gat down by the window, resting her cheek ¢ What delicate little notes they were! still re- 
upon her hand. A wide sweep of lawn, field tase Bs the violet perfume which she so loved ! 
end forest, met her vision. The day was clear, (Quietly she read at first; then flushed and 
dat clouds, transparent, almost as an angel’s > paled—grew cold as marble and hot as fire— 
wing, thinly veiled the sun. Gorgeous colors ( smiled, then frowned, till finally she reperused 
painted the glass roof of the near conserva- each missive with a kindling eye and set lips. 


tory, where southern fruits and flowers grews ,, Dearest,” thus read a portion of one of the 
in bountiful profusion. Her dreamy eye en-? +45 «before I left my happy home with 
compassed every beauty, yet seemed to see) Iwas proud and sensitive; now I ask like 
nothing. A flush, slmost unnatural in its (in, veriest beggar—for one word, one glance of 
brilliancy, deepened the velvet softness of her recognition. 1 am starving for the sympathy 
cheeks, caused by irritating thoughts and you withhold.” 
sleepless nights. 
Albert stood before her, his manly glory And snother:— 
dimmed. An exile for her sake, she knew he? ‘You talk to me of going back to England? 
had become—he might yet be an outcast. ‘Who, with honeyed words, betrayed me, with 
That wild gleam in his eye when he turned ir of eternal constancy? Wicked, foolish, 
from her, that horrible despair, she could not Smisguided that I was, I deserve my bitter 
forget—she was haunted. The sun encroached ¢ punishment.” 
upon her seat; she drew the silken curtains And another :— 


before her, and gazed wearily about the room.¢ . . 
Her eye was attracted by a little oak chest ane ey eee 


’<knew how I had been trained—fatherl 
eerteagnely carves te sheny, 1: steed apan & 2 motherless from my birth. You werea ties 
sort of stand, marble-covered, and as she. doaniss® “Geile «‘delinia: hile: i penal 
looked, the impish faces seemed alternately to ating oi a " cial uld ten mtd ‘cies 
ye tagalcadgan Re gee ng keg — bitsind gently from the blazing light, and put in 
q . : glance o safety. You taunt me with saying that I loved 
from one to the other, till she believed that the Smy husband. Before Heaven, I did, but I knew 
grimaces and the frowns were veritable reali-°i¢ not. Qh, for his stron “ was ph elling love 
fies, and under that impression, drew her Snow! But I have lost him—forever. And my. 
geat nearer, to make sure that she was not little child! oh! I shall go mad!” 
dreaming. Some magic surely was at work 4 
upon that little time-worn chest of drawers ; ¢ 
she could not, if she would, turn her attentionS ‘If you could only see where I am—so 
to anything else. There gleamed her jewels— (helpless! My soul is wrung with the suspi- 
her toilet was yet unmade, but still she sat ecion of the virtuous. Don’t leave me—give me 
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some honorable employment. I will be a5 too much to ask that—but by that God who 
servant in your house—I, a lady born, if I¢ will avenge the friendleses. I have found 
may but find an asylum from these cruel faces.» some mercy, even in this world. Several 
Save me, Roselius—I pray to God that you‘ Christian women—God bless them!—have 
will save me. If not, I shall sink down—down taken pity on me. Perhaps I shall be seng 
into that horrible abyss, and none will pityShome to England. I am willing to be hum. 
me. I ask for nothing now but your —s bled, for I want to die there.” 
tion.” 
*« You spoke of my portrait—can you po’ What pen can adequately describe the feel 
that, still, and desert me so cruelly? Oh, is ings that swelled the bosom of Rachel as she 
your heart stone, Roselius? You used to be¢sat thus and read? Not even that of an 
so tender !—and still—still—you canaddress ay angel. The soul’s anguish cannot be read, 
poem to my portrait, and send it to me. Have‘ save by the pitying eye of its Maker. Rachel 
you no manhood? But stop—I will not taunt¢arose, white as marble, frozen into horror, 
you, because I am too poor—too poor! Oh, 6 Walking rapidly back and forth, she strove to 
for the price of that portrait! How many (reflect, but could not. Pressing both hands on 
guineas was it? A great many, I know, for it Cher bewildered brain, gasping the hot breath 
was a good picture, painted by s master. But¢ forth, for a raging fever possessed her; every 
I am faded now—that wears eternal youth. > vein, every fibre in her body quivering with 
Oh, Roselius! sell it, at any auction, and give’ suppressed anguish, her spirit going out in 
me the price—I am hungry. Can you hear’ low, inarticulate moans, so she wrestled with & 
that with composure? You have your thou-‘terrible impulse that she dared not obey. 
sands—your servants—your good name—you : Should she be an avenger—and with poison or 
who robbed me of all—all. Oh, my God! is. steel, smite the betrayer, the oppressor? For 
there no merecy?—no justice? Must I go< Othe reader has yet to learn that a mightier 
down to the black depths of infamy ?” 2 motive than any that referred to her own per- 
“My ceeeks are growing hollow, Roselius?¢ sonal suffefing, swayed her mind in this 
I am dying, I fear—I fear—because I have not>terrible moment. There was # knock at the 
been good, and am not fit to die. Will you‘ door. Rachel opened it,"but would not see the 
come, and aid me, honestly, for otherwise youc servant’s face. 
shall not, so help me Heaven—or will yous *¢ Boxes, miss,” he said. 
receive my curse? I am on the borders of: Ah! they were her bridal gifts—laces, orange- 
madness, yet I see clearly how terribly I have ¢ blossoms, costly trifles. 
been wronged. -You are a man, and in thes ‘Set them down without,” she said. The 
power of your manhood, can smile over theS man obeyed, wondering. Then, when he had 
ruin you have consummated. There is no fear gone, she stepped over the threshold, and 
that any one will tarn from you in ee ge! deigning not to touch them with her hands, 
no, no. There is no fear that you will lose’ pushed them into the room, would have 
caste—women will perhaps smile more sweetly 2 crushed them, but that it seemed trivial to her 
upon you, and give you their velvet hands—‘ greater longing for vengeance. 
their hearts will flutter at your praise—for oh,¢ Seating herself, she began to sway back and 
yours is a silken tongue!—they will covet? forth, in a sort of passionate calm. Her eyes 
your attentions at home and abroad, even when ¢ glittered, her lips were very white—bloodless 
they know what you have done; but me they ¢ ¢ as those of a corpse. Then she sent fora maid. 
pass by, with their delicate gowns drawn‘ & “I am not well to-day,” she said, “and 
away—me, who am less guilty than you, they? must be excused from coming down. It is 
despise, abhor. Oh, my tears !—how they ‘ only a headache. I wish perfect seclusion. 
scald my poor cheeks! I have waited long for< Will you see that I have it?” 
& little justice—oh, so little! but it has been» ‘I will,” answered the servant, a grave, 
withheld. And now, take not my curse, but ( steady Welsh girl, who had no penetration, but 
my strong, solemn wish. May you learn to S could obey to the letter. “But here is a note 
love some pure girl, with an honorable, a‘ I was told to give you.” 
guiltless love, and when your soul is wrapt up? “ A note? who from?” asked Rachel, star- 
in her—every look, word, gesture of hers‘ tled from her forced composure. 
treasured in the inner folds of your heart,? ‘From the young nobleman, Miss,” was the 
then may she be snatched away—not by > reply. 
death, or guilt—oh! my poor soul has suffered¢ «Very well, I will read it; but there is mo 
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answer, and remember not to bring me an- ously and providentially into my hands, have 
other.” The Welsh girl retired, quite ante} decided the step Iam about to make. Marie, 
fied that all was right. She was not quick to>as she signs her name, Marie Alice Montjean, 
detect the change of a tone, the movement of ; was my mother. Farewell forever, 

muscle. ‘* Racnet Monrszan.” 


Rachel read, with a curling lip. S Yes, by # sudden flash of memory, she re- 
“Yes, he confirms all I now think of Rose- > cognized that name. Not only by that, but 
lius,” she said, bitterly; ‘though without ¢ the initials on her father’s ring, which she had 
these letters I could not have believed. nS sacredly—‘ To W. Montjean, from M. A. 
does he think I cannot see his motives? Yes,5 7» ghe recollected that her father had, 
he in warning me of another, is as base, every‘ wien she was 8 very little child, repeatedly 
whit, in intent if not indeed. Heaven keep spoken that name, in # voice of mournful ten- 
me from hatred of all men for their sakes. > g.-noss—+ Marie Alice Montjean, my poor lost 
How can I tell but Albert might prove equally SMarie;” and there was the name in full, ap- 
treacherous ?” $ pended to that last, terrible, but just letter, 
She rested for some time, nursing bitter? which heaven seemed to answer. No doubts 
thought, then as the dinner hour drew on,‘ caused the girl to waver for a moment—the 
‘and she was not yet disturbed, she began to¢ portrait, the circumstances, the name—all were 
away some matters of dress, which she>there; she was as certain as if heaven had 
had. hastily arranged. At a little past the‘ opened and revealed it in words of flame. 
time for dining, another knock called her to; Not till the following morning did Rachel’s 
the door. It was one of the waiters with ® 2 maid appear with a frightened face and s note, 
covered tray, and a little note. Rachel did not‘ which Roselius opened carelessly— 
refuse, for she had eaten but meagrely tors “Great God!” he moaned, crushed the paper 
breakfast, and was really faint. He set the2in his hand, and fell his length like a dead 
tray on the table. He was an honest fellow, 2 man. It was hours before he revived. 
fen devotedly attached to Rachel.” 2 (TO BE CONCLUDED NEXT MONTH. ) 
. “John,” she asked, after a momentary hesi- ¢ 
tation, ‘‘ will you do me a favor?” 2 ran 


Sure I will,” sai e man, wi acri 3 , , 
hinthesderming sy riend, Hrs. Savlie, 


“T am going to send a box to the station, 





and wish nothing said about it. I will pay BX NBS. Ae ms meeror- 

you well.” “I do need some cutigine 0éy:much for my 
“With or without pay, I’ll do it all the? parlor windows,” confidentially whispered my 

same, Miss—faithful, Miss.” : neighbor, Mrs. Saylie, as we met in one of the 
“T am sure you will, and do not mention it, side aisles of a city store, ‘‘ but it is impossible 

John.” oto purchase them this spring, there are 90 


“Not a stiver,” said the man, sturdily. Smany other articles; wanting. Trimming for 
The note was a pretty little distich from‘ my new dress for one thing. Just wait a 
Boselius, asking her to eat what he had pre-< moment, and I will tear off a bit of the paper 
pared with his own hands, $ and show it to you; I know you will pronounce 
“Pshaw!’’ she said, and tossed it on the? it pretty;” and she dexterously opened a cor- 
floor. : ‘ner of the package and revealed a blue tissue, 
“But for that, I might have eaten,” she ‘delicate as if woven of the sky in hue and 
“murmured ; ‘now, nothing would tempt me.’’ ¢ material. 
Everything arranged, she drew forth her desk> ‘What exquisite taste you have; but—” 
and pen. Taking a sheet of delicate paper, 2 ‘But what? I know you are keeping the 
she traced thereon these words :— ohest of your opinion back.” 
¢ “Nothing, only you know I cannot wear 
“Mr. Rosztivs:—In caring for me, you’such colors.” 
have done no more than discharge a peculiar< If I had had courage enough to be frank, I 
debt which you have owed for years. When should have said, ‘‘ How can you afford to pur- 
you receive this I shall be far away; do not at-‘ chase a dress that will be spoiled by the first 
tempt to follow me, or you will incur a hate that‘ shower you are caught in, and of such delicate 
may be revengeful and merciless. Ileave behind: material that the wayside thorn will shiver it 
me one of the letters, which, coming mysteri-? like the spider’s web?” But she was older 
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than I, and more looked up to, and so, as she ‘ I felt contrasted our attire, but it passed away 
said, the best part of my opinion was withheld. ‘ pefore the conclusion of the hymn, and troubled 
“Twenty dollars gone now! Did you ever? me no more. 
see anything like it?” ejaculated my com- There had been no change among the re- 
panion, as she clasped her portmonnaie with @ ¢spectable part of the community in our quiet 
little sigh, and stepped out on to the pavement. ° village for five years. Mrs. Wood lived in the 
«And, will you believe it, not a yard of mus- ¢ ‘ cottage with broad piazza, and Mrs. Frost in 
lin, or crash, and those curtains? I told Mr. > the stone house, and Mrs. Saylie had looked 
Saylie I would not come home without them Sout of the same parlor windows, and I had 
this time. He thinks the parlor looks so stiff.; ¢ walked over the old familiar step-stones to my 
and forbidding, and I have not money to buy ‘door for that length of time, and so on through 
half I need, to say nothing about them. Are ‘the whole neighborhood. No wonder there 
you going to Dureen’s?”’ owas a commotion when the widow Baily re- 
“Not to-day. I am in search of substan-<turned from a visit to the city and said she 
tials—cottonades, crockery, &c. If we don’t should break up housekeeping the next week, 
run upon each other again, call over soon, ICand spend the year with her daughter, Mrs, 
have a new book to show you. Good-by,” and 2Dale, and that she had rented her cottage to s 
she passed on with the fashionable throng, Smerchant, a Mr. Wilmet, who wished his chil- 
already setting in towards Dureen’s, and I< Cdren to breathe country air, and see if they 
down to the sign of the big pitcher, that adver- $ would not grow ruddy and flushed with health. 
tised the breakables, from the heaviest tureen ¢ ott was such a short distance from the city that 
to the tiny vase, fit for the dew-drop or the othe new-comer’s goods were removed unboxed, 
rose’s breath. <and many a sly glance was sent forth from the 
The city clock was pointing to three, and ¢ eturned blinds and raised shades, as load after 
my purse was twenty-five dollars lighter than Sload drew up and was deposited on the piazza 
in the morning, when I sat down to take a long cand open hall, in full sight of each watching 
breath, sum up, and classify for my last busy Seye. 
hour of shopping. ‘‘A good dress” was the 2 Of course each wife and young lady in the 
first item on the list that my husband made ovilage called as soon as politeness would. 
out for me while I was brushing out my hair in admit, and the cordial, unpretending, amiable 
haste for the early train, but I had skipped )Mrs. Wilmet, was the theme of every tongue 
that by, and now “‘ what should I purchase ?” ¢ for days. The enthusiastic Mrs. Saylie could 
was my question. A rich cuir color was as hardly find adjectives enough to express her 
becoming to me as a blue to Mrs. Saylie, and Sadmiration. 
I had such a passion for soft gauzy texture, 2? We must have a picnic, she said to me one 
and light gossamer touch; but would it com- ‘day, soon after. It will put some life into us, 
pensate for the constant fear born of the we have been so dull all winter, and as she 
frailty of my apparel, and the little inward 5said the same to numberless others, and they 
shiver if even a glass of lemonade approached <all, as I did, agreed with her, because she was 
too near? No; a neat organdie, of quiet color, 2the acknowledged leader of the village, a pio- 
that would come forth as good and bright as ete had to come off, and Pine Woods was the 
new from its water-bath on washing-days, ¢chosen place, and Thursday week the appointed 
must do this time, and a whole piece of muslin ‘time. The selected ground was very beautiful 
for sheets and cases, with a book or two, that and romantic. The lofty pines, with their 
the difference in the price of the two dresses Smeedié- -like foliage weaving a close shade 
would buy, would amply repay me for taking Cabove, and a thick matted turf covering the 
the cheaper article. ¢ ground below, embroidered with cast-off canes 
There was a little disappointment in the cand trailing arbutas, that sent up a perfume 
household when mother’s dress turned out >more delicate than the breath of the apple- 
such a common thing, though each member ‘ ° blossom. A rocky ravine fenced in the place 
voted it pretty; but I made it up cheerfully, ° on one side, and far down, where it almost 
and the next Sabbath wore it, and walked into ‘ made the head dizzy for the feet to descend, 
church behind Mrs. Saylie, in the identical ?flowed a river over a rocky bed, which some- 
blue, whose voluminous flounces filled up the ‘times lost itself under the huge boulders that 
aisle from side to side. I should not have been ¢choked it up from bank to bank, then gurgled 
“woman” not to have felt a little uneasiness out, sparkling and singing on to the top of 
and unrest at the glances thrown upon us, that (some high rock, forming in its descent s 
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‘miniature Niagara that delighted every be- Sand some inquiries on both sides about the 


holder. Mrs. Wilmet clapped her hands with cohildren, and the short, unsatisfactory call 
surprised joy as she sprung from rock to rock, Scame to a close. Mrs Walton had shopping to 
sometimes pausing to fan her flushed face with ¢ attend to at the store, so we parted at Mrs. 
her hat, and bending her head to let the cool ‘Saylie’s gate, and [ hurried home to have tes 
spray dash among her curls, then listening to (in readiness for my husband. 
hear the stream murmuring on under the giant Q It was a few hours later. The western sky 
boulders, where from side to side not a drop ¢ was billowed with clouds, colored with hues of 
of water was visible, then gazing up into the > purple, crimson, and gold, and I was in the 
lofty pines, whose base stood a hundred iets decrway that opened towards their beauty, 
above her, rocking and swaying in the breeze > gazing, as I had ever loved to do since a child, 
like restless spirits. ‘*Oh, Mrs. Saylie!” she ‘on their loveliness, when a step near me, and 
exclaimed, as she sunk upon a rock to rest a ¢@ touch on my shoulder brought my thoughts 
moment, ‘‘to think I have lived so near all ‘ ‘ back to earth, and I started up to greet Mrs, 
this grandeur and beauty my whole life and ? S Saylie, who had run down the back way, as it 
never gazed upon it! Why, I would go hun- ) was often her custom to do, with a light shawl 
dreds of miles to see this same Chippewa, (thrown over her head. She took a seat beside 
which I supposed was some peaceful stream, . me, and after a little desultory conversation, 
gurgling on between its banks, where the cows § broke out with the inquiry— 


could crop the grass to its edge, and the chil-2 ‘What would Mrs. Walton think of me this 
dren sail their boats upon its bosom without Safternoon! I did not feel easy at all. I kept 
an eddying stone to ripple the current.” thinking of her cosy parlor, and mine without 


The pic-nic was a success. The earth was Sany light curtains, or easy chairs, and I felt 
dry and warm, and the sky bright, and it was cas if I should sink. I knew she thought I was 
such a pleasure to be freed from the staid Snot glad to see her, and I like her so much! 
decorum of the frozen winter, and laugh, and (Oh, dear! it is not the first time I have had 
talk, and expand the lungs in the free air of ‘such feelings when I had callers, and I always 
Heaven. Mrs. Saylie was in her element, and (felt it was that that offended Mrs. Oliphant, 
I could see that she made a decided impression 2 for she has treated me icily ever since her first 
on our new neighbor. Her laugh was the we If I was only a little richer !”’ 
freest, her step the lightest, and her quick eye 2 For once I grew bold to speak my thoughts. 
at a glance saw the shrinking and retiring, 2 ‘‘ Mrs. Saylie, I make this my rule, if the 
and brought them forward into the circle, and lack of any one thing in my house frets and 
set them at ease, and we all, old and young, Sannoys me, I obtain that, if possible, at any 
bid her “good night,” thinking that to her ¢cost, in preference to all the little minor things 
was due, in a great measure, the pleasure of Sthat are constantly calling for purchase.” 
one of the best pic-nics within our remem- ° ‘‘ But I cannot get a set of curtains. They, 


brance. cat least, would cost ten dollars!” 
Mis. Walton lived near me, and I was not‘ “You will not be offended ?” 
surprised a day or two later to meet her at my 2 ‘‘Of course not!” 


door, and receive a warm request to call withS ‘How much did your dress cost the other 
her upon Mrs. Saylie. Having a leisure hour ¢day?” 
I complied, and in a few moments we were on > Q ‘Only eight dollars.” 
her door steps waiting a response to the hall; ‘No. I mean trimmings and all!” 
} ‘‘T have never reckonedit up. Eight for the 

Mrs. Saylie met us with a smile and words (material, four for the fluted ribbon, one dollar 
of welcome, but the smile was one that was Sand a half for the linings, and two for making. 
only born upon her lips, and her greeting had ‘Fifteen and a half! Why, I did not suppose 
such an apparent lack of cordiality, that I it cost twelve.” 
could see it hurt Mrs. Walton like a blow, and$ ‘‘ Did you really need it, Mrs. Saylie, with - 
her first sentences were apologies that chilled— ¢ your three silks, and two nice lawns, and your 
not me, for we had been friends too long—as Sbarege, almost new?” 
cold drops of water, and made the hearer feel ‘Every one wants a new dregs in the spring ; 
like a culprit for being the cause of calling >but I suppose I might have purchased an 
them forth, by coming in at such an inoppor- (organdie, as you did. How cool and pretty it 
tune hour. There were a few sentences about it is though, and you do not have to fret about 
the weather, a remark or two on the pic-nic, ‘soiling it, I did not take a bit of comfort when 


VOU, xxIV.—19 ’ 
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I went to the lake, I was so afraid of some 

accident, though I heard that aristocratic ms Che Chap Through. 

Lee whisper to her sister, that it was a beauty. 2 A Sequel to the Story of Janet Strong 
: yo? a 

sa : BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 








«All you need, Mrs. Saylie, for your parlor, 
is curtains and two easy chairs. The amount 
you paid for your dress, with two or three 
extra dollars, would have bought them. I¢ The gentlemen got on admirably together. 
know it is bold in me, but let me ask if the ?Their talk of course tovk that general drift 
pleasure of wearing your new tissue, will which the day and the times indicated, making 
compensate for the chagrin of Mrs. Walton’s ¢® gradual transition from agriculture to poli- 
call, to say nothing about the cankering un- Stics. It was more than two years before the 
rest you feel every time you think of re and no faint rumor of the rising storm 





CHAPTER XXIII. 


lack ?” startled as yet the ears of Northern men, and 
“I will tell you what I will do.” Mrs. Saylie $8 after dwelling for awhile on the political 
turned her eyes away slowly from the dark 2@spects and fair promise of their own country, 
cloud that she had been gazing upon, where ‘the talk widened to include nationalities less 
the light was breaking through, just as the 
light seemed piercing the clouds in her mind. 
“Cousin Nancy would buy my dress in a min- 
ute, it fits her perfectly, and she goes home to- 
motrow, and no one will dream but that she 
made it for herself. ‘I will go to town on the 
same train that takes her, and purchase my 
curtains! I am glad you have talked so to me 
to-night,” and she berit over and left a kiss on 
my cheek as she passed out of the door; and sits on its throne, and who seems in some 


I sat and watched the clouds stained now with to hold the fate of all Europe, and who 
but the faintest tinge of crimson, and won- : himself held of the God who is not in all his 


blessed than their own—to the old despotisms 
which held down with the strong arm, and b 
the might of dungeon and bayonet, the young 
liberties which were struggling for birth and 
life in their midst—the old traditions, and 
aristocracies, and powers of evil, for whom, 
sooner or later, the hour of reckoning must 
surely come. 

And so from France and the silent man, who 


dered if it was not always best to say the truth Scounsels, their talk went to Italy, whose day 
that was in your thoughts, provided it could of national life with all its wonderful promise 


be spoken with kindest feeling, and couched in 5 ¥48 in its dawn ; and to crushed Hungary and 
dismembered Poland, to Russia, sitting in 


power amid her eternal snows, and Austria, in 
her haughty strength; and they never dreamed 
sitting in peace, as we all did, that time, 
around the pleasant supper table, that the day 
of the Lord was drawing near for their own 
land, and that the time of her long and awful 
struggle with the powers of darkness was at 
hand. During supper the gentlemen had had 


pleasant words. 


Berea, Ox10. 





Clouded May. 


BY N. B. 
Oh! scatter not thy starry flowers 


So widely, lavish spring ! the talk mostly to themselves, but when they 
I only a greet thy as returned to the parlor, it took a lighter tone. 
For ene thou canst net bring Mrs. Humphreys had been in one of her 


bright moods, a little toned down by the 
atmosphere around her, still there was a good 
deal of pretty audacity in her face, as she 


I hear the thrushes’ soaring song, 
With sinking heart and sad, 
And all the green woods call in vain, 


And bid my heart be glad ! took a seat in front of her host and com- 
menced— 
For o’er the landscape’s loveliness “Mr. Whitney, I have a question to ask 
A grave’s long shadow lies, you, may I?” 
And all thy gladness and delight “Evelyn, my daughter!” said her mother, 
Is sealed in shrouded eyes. in mild objurgation, having a suspicion of 


\ ; 
And all thy sounds of melody what Woe COREG. 
Are fall of plaintive tone, The faint caution was however entirely lost 


Which minds me of the kindly voice, on the lady. She poised her head defiantly— 
And loving presence gone! ‘‘Now don’t, please, mamma. You know 
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I am always privileged to say whatever I¢ her to which the paintings were quite subordi- 
like.”’ ¢ nate. 

«You mean, my dear, you always take thes » Ina few minutes Mr. Whitney came to her 

vilege,” interposed her husband. ¢ side, and startled her back to the present with 

Mr. Whitney looked at the lady with an‘ his remark—* After all, that is the best thing 
amused smile— é here.” 

“J have no gift of gallantry, Mrs, Hum-$ Janet’s eyes shone up to him through their 
phreys, in speech or action,” he said, ‘but Is tears. He must know then that she had 
have always been happy to hear or answer learned the history of the little mug! Andon 
any question which any lady might honor me< 6 ; this thought came another. Had Mrs, Pryor 
with asking.” ¢told him what had transpired in the library? 

“Don’t say you have no ‘gift of gallantry,’ < Janet asked the question in the swift agitation 
after that speech, Mr. Whitney. But you will of her face, as she lifted it to Bryant Whit- 
promise me farther that you will not be5 oney’s. Her eyes met his, full of grave sym- 
offended, no matter how intrusive my question’ pathy and pity. She saw at once that he 
may seem ?”’ knew. But somehow with the conviction her 

“Qh, you may depend upon my good nature < confusion all passed away. She could not be 
to any degree,” with a twinkle of mirth in > troubled. It seemed that out of his own sor- 


those pleasant eyes of his. Srow he penetrated right into the secret place 
“And lastly, you will give me a categorical ; of her desolation and grief. In a moment he 
answer ?”’ 2 ; spoke— 


“If I can. If the nature of the question ? ‘“‘If you were to take that little mug in your 
precludes this, you will promise, my dear Mrs. » hands, and stand just as you do now, I could 
Humphreys, in your turn not to take offence ?” ¢ almost fancy little Trot was by my side again.” 

The little party was closely grouped together 5 **You would! Am I like her in the least ?” 
now, around the talkers, and listening with‘ ; asked Janet, not quite certain that his remark 
various amused expressions. 6 ¢ intended to convey this. 

“Of course I promise, This is my question, § 5 More so, Miss Strong, than any face which 
which I presume no woman ever had courage’I have seen since I covered hers up. Mrs. 
to ask to your face before, often as she might, Pryor and I were speaking of it.” 
do it at your back—‘ What is the reason you‘ It was pleasant to Janet to hear this, pleas- 
sre not a married man?’” ; anter than any other compliment he could have 

Bryant Whitney leaned back in his chair‘ paid her. Perhaps her face told him so, with the 
and laughed such a hearty, enjoyable laugh, ; little blush that flitted over it, for after look- 
that it was evident the question touched on no‘ ing at her a moment, he led her to an alcove 
secret pain nor memory with him. At last he? on one side, over which trailed a heavy crim- 
spoke, and now with a little gravity half con- ¢son damask curtain. He parted the folds and 
cealed in his smile— ¢ disclosed a portrait which hung there. 

“Tt would quite tire your patience to™hear > ‘That is little Trot,” he said. “It was 
all the reasons which make me an old bachelor, © finished only a week ago.” 
and besides they would only be interesting to? It was a sweet face, just in its budding girl- 


the woman I may marry.” ¢ hood, in a cloud of chestnut hair veined with 
The lady shrugged her shoulders dubiously. 2? gold. The eyes were blue as morning mists, 
But she was not to be put off in this way. ‘and full of light and hope, and yet one look- 


“Then your wife has got to tell me what? ing long enough found in their depths some 


you will not. I shall make it a point to ask‘ lingering shadow from their childhood. 


her.” @ The rosy lips smiled, half in a dream it 

“T shall raise no objections to any confi-» seemed. The picture was full of life, and yet 
dence that mythical lady may repose in you,’’Sit was a delicate, fragile life, that needed 
and at this point the speaker was suddenly ? always loving shelter and care. The features 
summoned away, and the broken thread was‘ had that fineness of mould which phrenologists 
not resumed on his return, say indicates delicacy of character. 

After awhile they all moved off to theS Despite all its smiling bloom, too, there was 
library to see the pictures. Janet slipped away; some hint of latent spirit and force in the 
to the table, thinkin g every one quite too much » curve of the lips. When years should mature 
absorbed to notice her movements, and the‘ that young girl into womanhood she would not 
little mug in the centre had an attraction for 2 lack strength and individuality of character. 
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Janet gazed on with a little indrawn breath. ; “I do wish, my dear, you'd take pity on 
The picture was, in itself, a rare triumph of; my husband. He'll be inconsolable if you 
art. ¢ meglect him much longer.” 

“ How beautiful it is!’’ said Janet, at last,? Janet was so accustomed to talk of this 
turning her face, glowing with delighted ap-) kind, that as a general thing it had ceased to 
preciation, to Bryant Whitney’s. ‘One fancies? annoy her; so, with some playful answer, she 
faces like that sometimes, or sees them in $ slipped away and joined the litthe company at 
dreams.” the table, who were occupied with some rare 

“It does not flatter my little Trot, I think,” > photographic views. Mrs. Humphreys’s eyes 
answered the gentleman, looking at the por-¢ followed her with a little softened expression, 
trait with a kind of veiled fondness. “The ‘ What a dear, quaint, blessed little girl she 
fact may discover some weakness in me, but Ii is!” she said. 
have as yet kept it from all eyes save only ¢ ‘Is it Miss Strong upon whom you are be- 
Mrs. Pryor’s. One of these days I shall get‘ stowing those picturesque adjectives?” asked 
over the desire of possessing it wholly myself, ¢ her companion, whom, in certain moods, very 
but you are the first guest to whom I have ever> little was apt to escape. 
shown this face of my sister.” ¢ “Precisely, Mr. Whitney. You do not 

Janet fully appreciated the atiention thatoknow how good and noble, how kind and 
singled her out, in so flattering a wise. She 5 patient and thoughtful, Janet is. I don’t see 
wanted to tell Mr. Whitney this, but she was? ° how we could live at all without her.” 
not used to making pretty speeches. He mustS Something broke up the semi-confidential 
have probed down to her thought, for he laid¢ talk here, which Mr. Whitney would certainly 
his hand softly on hers, and said— Shave been glad to prolong. But it was not 

“T understand all that. You need not resumed, for Mr. Humphreys soon afterwards 
thank me.” Then he asked in a lighter tone, ° discovered that it was two hours later than 
**Do you detect the resemblance of which 14 anybody suspected. 
spoke ?” Even that pleasant day must come to an 

‘* Not if I searched for it all day. And hadSend at last, despite Mrs. Humphreys’s wish 
any other man told me it existed, I should? that it might continue forever,.and she now 
never have believed he meant it.” > beset her host for a promise—and her solici- 

“It is apparent enough to me, more strik- ¢ tations were amply sustained by her husband— 
ing, perhaps, in motion and expression, thanSthat Mr. Whitney would pass a few days with 
when at rest. Little Trot’s head was never‘ them at Woodleaf. 
still.” ° In vain the gentleman insisted that he never 

“I wish——,” said Janet, - then, on 5 left home except on business, or for his annual 
second thought, she caught her! breath and¢ summer trip. Mrs. Humphreys was so perti- 





stopped. 2 hacious that he was at last fairly coerced into 
“Go on,” said Bryant Whitney, encourag-¢ giving his word that he would pass a day or 
ingly. ¢ two at Woodleaf during the autumn. 


“Twas going to say, before I remembered When the promise had been made, Mr. 
that it was asking too much, I wish I could ? Whitney turned and looked at Janet, who had 
hear more about little Trot.” ‘ borne no part in the invitation, but if anybody 

“You shall some time, when there is neve? had watched her eyes, which nobody happened 
space for it. I shall like to tell you, Miss‘ to do at the time, he would have seen that 
Strong.” ¢ she felt a keen interest in the result of Mrs. 

There were footsteps straying that way 2 Humphreys’s negotiations. 

Bryant Whitney caught the sound, and drew ‘Iam glad you are coming, Mr. Whitney,” 
Janet out, and swiftly dropped the curtains of? she said, when he looked at her. There was 
the aleove; and they confronted Mrs. Hum-‘ not much in the words, certainly. The merest 
phreys’s face, and mischief lurked in it. ¢ courtesy demanded them, and yet when Janet 

“‘Mayn’t I come in there?” she said, with 5 Strong was vitally glad of anything, she had a 
mock supplication. simple, straight-forward fervency of express- 

“Not to-night, my dear madam. Forgive>ing it, which we are apt to outgrow with our 
me. Some other time.” ‘§ childhood. 

“How favored you are, Janet. I amactu-2 ‘That was like little Trot—bless her!” 
ally jealous,” and she slipped her arm through 5 thought Bryant Whitney. 

Mr. Whitney’s. $ “Janet, hasn’t this been a happy day?” 
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asked Mrs. Humphreys, as the carriage was>visit to Mr. Whitney’s, but they had only 
starting away from the gate, where the host eile down darker than ever since that time. 
stood, watching the departure of his guests. ¢ The state of her own mind fairly frightened 
“Oh yes, the happiest of my life!” oher. Sometimes she suffered almost beyond 
How intently Bryant Whitney listened for ¢ endurance. All the props of her faith 
the answer, and how as he returned to thecand courage failed her. It seemed that she 
house, and long afterwards, rang in his thoughts > was forgotten and forsaken, such an unutter- 
like some silver bell, that voice, with its sweet, Sable sense of loneliness and desolation pos- 
swift thrill of feeling along the words—‘ The ¢ sessed ber. She bore up against the cold tide 
very happiest of my life!” © with all her strength of will; she would not 
And of all the fair and stately women who‘let it overwhelm her. Ashamed of her own 
had crossed the threshold ef The Orchard, and > weakness, she carried the pleasant brightness 
brought to it their tributes of admiration and Sof her face in and out of the family, and none 
delight, that simple testimony of Janet Strong’s (of them guessed the long, slow pain at her 
was the sweetest in the memory of the owner. S heart. 
—_— ° Janet could not analyze her own feelings. 
CHAPTER XXIV. ¢She only knew that she was unutterably 
, Three or four days more had gone by. The > S desolate and weary; that it seemed to her that 
visit in the city was drawing to a close, and Cshe had no place in life, no claim on it, except 


. Mrs. Humphreys was quite absorbed in fare- ° that dreary one of existence, which God did 


well cails and shopping. Snot take away from her. 

Not so with Janet. Her wardrobe was What a mockery it all seemed when Mrs. 
never the prime interest of her existence, > ; Humphreys began to talk about ‘the latest 
although she had a mest natural and womanly ¢ ¢styles!” As though she ought to have any- 
delight in graceful and pretty toilettes, but ¢ thing to do with them. The indifference and 
this morning no attractions of Stewart could ‘bitterness, the sense of utter worthlessness 
draw her from home, no visions of dazzling‘ which at times possessed her, indicated itself 
silks, of fabrics fine and fair enough to be2in the reply—‘‘The old ones will do for me.” 
woven of morning dews or sunset clouds, ‘Janet did not know how natural in her case 
beguiled her. ¢ was the state of mind which bewildered and 

It was in vain Mrs. Humphreys per- ¢ frightened her. A nature so essentially wo- 
suaded—“‘ But, Janet, you'll want to see the $ omanly as was this girl’s, could not exist in her 
latest styles; and to-day is your last chance ; (circumstances, without sooner or later reveng- 
we shant be in town again before midwinter.” (ing its needs by terrible suffering. All the 

Janet shook her head. ‘‘My wardrobe must $ sacred and tenderest instincts and sympathies 
last for that time just as itis. I can’t feel a of her nature denied their proper development. 
particle of interest in the latest styles, Mrs. 2 No tie of family nor home existed for her. 
Humphreys. The old ones will do fer me.” ‘She was so utterly alone in the world. 

Mrs. ‘Humphreys had not lived all these; Her starved heart, her defrauded soul cried 
years with Janet without discovering that >out against these hard facts of her lot. It 
there was some little muscle of inflexibility ‘seemed to Janet sometimes that positive misery 
knit up in her character, and that gentle and ¢ would be better than this negative sort of ex- 
obliging as she was, her Yea and ‘ Nay’ pos-Sistence. And this morning, when the bustling 
sessed some quality of irrevocableness ira or party had vanished on their shopping 


* all natures do that have any strength. expedition, the darkness came down and 


And something in Janet’s tone this morning S brooded on her soul heavier than before. It 
made her feel that the decision was final, and Caffected her physically. She suffocated for 
so she had to content herself with carrying off light and air, and the great tall stone houses 
her mother and Maude on this last shopping C seemed to close her in on every side. 
exhibition. Q An impulse seized her to get away from all 

Janet was once more left alone. Despite § this. She longed for a sight of the green 
herself, some little pain or bitterness had¢country grass, and the great trees, with the 
lurked through her answer to Mrs. Hum->quiver of winds among them. But where 
phreys. A chilling sense of despondency and¢should she go alone? ‘Central Park,” that 
hopelessness had been brooding over Janet land asleep and enchanted with its own beauty, 
during all this visit to New York. The clouds ‘Sglanced across her thoughts. But she would 
had lightened, it is true, on the day of her¢be sure to meet some of Mrs. Humphreys’s 
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fashionable friends there, among whom shes them had somebody to love and care for them, 
was quite widely known by this time, and that¢ Even those who slept all about her, with still, 
would only necessitate explanations that must © white faces, and meekly folded hands, seemed 
embarrass her. And then there came out‘ more blessed than she did, who sat above them 


of the afternoon she had passed with Robert > full of the stir and joy of life about her. 
Crandall at Greenwood. She remembered thes Loving eyes had wept bitter tears over 
cool, shadowy quiet of that beautiful “city of? them—loving hands had laid them down 
the dead” just outside the city of the living. ‘softly there, and gone away feeling that the 
The thought moved her now. There was com-( world would never be so bright again, now 
paratively little danger of being recognized? they were no more of it; but what face of 
there. Janet was in that state of mind when‘ family or kin would be sadder when Janet's 
some sort of action is imperative. Her resolve? should be laid under its last roof of grass ? 
waa suddenly taken. She drew a heavy veil How her heart—the tender, woman's heart 
over her straw hat, and started out alone, tak-¢ inher, clamored, and hungered, and sickened for 
ing the first omnibus she met, and in little? something to love and cling to—her very own! 
more than an hour she entered Greenwood. She thought of all the blessed homes 
It did her good, as Nature always does the¢ throughout the land—throughout the world, 
sick heart that goes to her for help. TheS where happy women sat, with husbands to 
winds going to and fro, moving the grass, the‘ love and cherish them, and dear little children 


from the long road of eight years, the wr dg the glad, warm sunshine, with the grass 
S 


birds singing in the trees, the stillness and? to climb their knees, and she almost wondered ~ 


beauty all around her, softened the hard, stern, ‘that they did not die out of the fulness of 
half desperate mood that had taken possession ( their own bliss. 
of her of late. Her soul did not ery out in? And she thought how she sat there, alone 
her with that wild, half-defiant cry which it‘ and desolate in the world, without one heart 
had in the great city yonder. or one spot in all the earth in which she had 
And yet, how much there was here to bring) any right of possession, and she wondered if 
back that long-gone afternoon in the past! Cit must always go on in just this way, carrying 
How the thoughts and feelifigs of that time, >that cold ache in her heart down to the grave. 
with all the words which had been spoken,‘ And she looked off to the future, and the years 
eame back to her now. What a happy, inno-< stretched long and dreary before her, with no 
cent, foolish little thing she was then! How? feet walking by her side, and no love to make 
kind Robert Crandall was to her all thatSthe way easier—life always looks fearfully 


_- 








afternoon, with such a grave, tender, brotherly 
kindness! 

No wonder that little desolate, lonely heart 
of hers, opened right up and clung to him. 
How she fluttered about therein the green 
grass, the birds singing overhead not # whit 
giadder than she was! 

Janet wandered on through the beautiful 
grounds, coming on many a spot which she 


long to us when we are in any sorrow, out of 
which there seems no door but death. She 
wanted to put the burden by. It was too 
heavy for her faint soul. She wondered why 
she could not die now, in her youth. There 
was nothing to live for in her case; and she 
threw aside her veil—there was no fear of re- 
cognition here; and the tears dripped, and 
dripped, large and slow, down her cheeks and 


remembered vividly, and stopping at each ones on her hands, and Janet did not know what 


with a half-tender, half painful regard, much 
like a pilgrim visiting the shrines of his lost 
faith, her heart growing sadder and softer all 
the time. . 

At last she found a seat under some trees, 
aside from the broad thoroughfares, where 
there was little prospect of interruption. Her 
heart loosened itself in tears here—not a pas- 
sionate storm of them, such as one would have 
expected, after the hard, dry mood which had 
been upon her for many days. The thought 
would come to her, put it away as she tried to, 
fearing it was sin, that her lot in life was hard 
and cruel beyond that of most women. All of 


the watching angels did, that if she had suf- 
fered less, she would have been less a woman. 

And I think, oh, my reader, that just so far 
as you enter with vital sympathies into the 
deep places of this girl’s pain, just so much 
will you too be more or less of one. I know 
there were lots in life harder than hers. I 
know, too, that in pleasant places, beyond 
what she could have hoped or dreamed, ‘the 
lines had fallen” to her. None would have 
admitted it more readily and gratefully than 
Janet Strong herself; and yet this could in no 
wise lessen the cry of the defrauded, most wo- 
manly nature which God had given her. And 
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she sat there, and the winds laughed around 


. gnd the birds sang on in the trees, as though 


the dead never slept beneath them, and sud- 
denly a small light buggy, with a single occu- 

t drove along the carriage road, beyond 
which Janet Strong was seated. 

There was a little interval among the trees, 
through which, at one spot, the girl could be 
clearly seen from the road, if one happened to 
glance that way. 

The carriage that passed by was not moving 


; “Tam not certain of it.” She paused here. 
How could she unveil her inmost soul to this 
man? Yet she felt that she owed him some 
explanation for the singular position in which 
he had found her. It was a necessity of Janet’s 
nature that if she said anything, it must be 
the truth, and so a part—it seemed to her a 
very shallow and unsatisfactory part of the 
truth, one that must forever lower her in the 
esteem of her listener, came,out. y, 

“<I was lonely and depressed this morning, 


very rapidly; its occupant did happen to‘ and a great desire to get away from the city 


glance on his left ; he saw Janet Strong sitting 
there, with her veil thrown back, and the slow 
tears dripping over her face. He had but ac 


momentary glimpse, but if was enough. Thes find seclusion and comfort. 


heat and noise, took possession of me; so I 
came out here, as the only place where I could 
It must all seem 


and out into the cool, still country, beyond the 


face and figure stood out strong as sculpture‘ to you like a foolish whim, Mr. Whitney, one 
in his thought. This man drove thoughtfully ¢ which I had better denied than indulged.” 

out of the grounds. Then he checked his But Janet did not understand her listener. 
horse, and sat still a moment, playing with the$ He saw far down through her words, into some 
reins, as though a little doubtful in his own¢ of the aches and loneliness which they covered, 








mind about some course of conduct. 


When he reached @ decision, he acted sweet, lonely girl-woman, the deep 
mptly. He sprang out, fastened his horses he could not give it expression ; 


and he felt a tender sympathy for this fair, 
because 
but then 





to the nearest post, and hastily returned inne Whitney’s heart was always feeling 


the very road he had come. 


Janet Strong heard swift footsteps approach- ¢ 


ing her. She looked up. 
ney !’’ she faltered. 
He held out his hand. 


“Why, Mr. Whit- 


me for coming back to find you. I had-a5 have done. 


pity ineffable for somebody. His answer was 
© not at all what she expected. 
“No, Miss Strong ; I think your coming out 


$ here was just the opposite of a foolish whim, 
“You will forgive: and the best thing probably that’ you could 


Will you walk a little while with 


glimpse of you sitting here all alone as I droves me?” 


past a few moments ago, and somehow I did 
not like to leave you here. 
you have only to tell me, and I will go.” 


He gave her his arm. And—perhaps it was 


If I am intrusive, > owing to her state of mind at that time—it 


seemed to Janet as she accepted it that some 


“Qh, no, you are not intrusive, Mr. Whit-? new, blessed sense of protection encircled 
ney; it was very thoughtful, very kind oe her. The pain passed slowly out of her heart 


come back.” She said this with a little faint 


as they walked on—strange enough, for sev- 


smile, in which was some pain. She did not? eral minutes silently. 


suspect that her eyes told their own ‘story of 


He spoke first. Janet forgot the need of 


tears shed ‘and unshed. The feelings which words in the pleasant feeling of rest and pro- 
had mastered her for several hours had been? tection which now possessed her. 


too powerful to be “let go” even for this sur- 


“You do not ask what brought me here this 


prise, which she could not as yet tell whether $ morning, Miss Strong ?” 


they were mostly pleasure or pain. 


“No, but I will now, if you worn to tell 


Then her gaze met his, full of a kindly, ¢ me.” 


half-troubled solicitude, as far removed as 


“Tt is my day here. Once a sic I come 


possible from mere curiosity, although there‘ out to visit my household in Greenwood,” he 
was certainly an inquiry in it. It touched her. ¢ said, gravely. 


“‘You must think it singular, perhaps highly 


What could she answer him? Not a word 


improper in me to come out here all alone,” now; but she looked up at him a moment with 


she said half timidly, half apologetically. 


those sweet blue eyes of hers thrilled with 


“TI think you will be safe from all annoy- tears, and unconsciously her light hand 
ance here,” he answered, “and for the singu-¢ pressed a little closer the strong arm on which 
larity,” his pleasant smile lightened down on2 she leaned. 


her face here, “I do not doubt that _your 
motive fully justifies that.” 


“They lie only a little way off. Shall we 
go there?” 
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“If you will.” And again they walked on? Shand 80 softly that it was almost a caress, on 
silently. Sher shoulder. ‘Poor child—poor child!” he 
In a few minutes they reached the burial ; said, as he could not have said it had he felt 
lot, one of the choicest locations in Green- >less at that moment. 
wood. § The words and the tone reached Janet 
It was somewhat secluded, the ground ?through her tears. She looked up, and she 
sloping considerably, and commanding a most ‘did not know what a grieved child’s face her 
beautiful landscape from its greatest altitude. ‘companion saw at that moment. 
A rare and high hedge, cultivated with the> ‘Forgive me, Mr. Whitney, but I have been 
a greatest care, encircled this spot, the dearest ° ‘ thinking how there is not in all the world one 
on earth to Bryant Whitney. Inside the rarest Sof my own kin to come and plant a flower on 
flowers bloomed in marvellous richness and ‘ ¢my grave.” 
profusion, and rare vines, carefully tended, 2 Again that soft hand on her shoulder—those 
trailed the glory of their blossoms over thoseSwords, with their ineffable pity shed all 
three low roofs, beneath which slept the pride<through them, reaching and comforting her 
and the joy of the heart of Bryant Whitney. > grief as no other words in the world could— 
The mother lay betwixt her children. Trot’s 2 ‘Poor child!—poor child!” She knew then 
grave was a little the smaller of the three. >that he comprehended her sorrow. She had 
The head-stones were all simple, as befitted ono reason to dread misapprehension. She 
the taste of Bryant Whitney ; the mother’s agtanned her head down and cried. 
gray marble pyramid, while the sisters’ wereS And what could Bryant Whitney do, sitting 
spotless white, each forming an arch. cthere with his hand on her shoulder, and 
A wreath of the water-lilies she loved > ‘ longing to comfort her? Her grief, so sacred 
best of all flowers in life, was exquisitely ° in his eyes, was yet beyond his reach. Some- 
sculptured on the elder sister’s head-stone, : thing of deep tenderness, such as he had never 
and in the midst of these, her name. Upon ‘felt for any woman, saving those who lay so 
the younger one’s was carved by the same 2 still beneath, came over his soul. He longed 
artist-hand a couple of birds, and “Little‘to put his arms around that small, bowed 
@rot” was all the name which the tombstone ¢ figure, and tell her that he would be her 
kept. It was enough. By that very name ‘ friend—her brother; that he would shield and 
Bryant wonld know her in Heaven. Under-? protect her as a man so might, from all that 
neath these were the words she had spoken to‘ was lonely and bitter in the lot of a woman 
her brother a few days before her death, which ¢ like her. 
was in early March—‘‘I shall be better when> But Bryant Whitney’s acts usually went 
the birds come!’’ She was better now. é ‘ beyond his words, and in this case the latter, 
And the money which had been expended on ¢ ° out of the very fulness of his feelings, seemed 
their burial place, would have saved the lives ‘to fail him utterly. 
of all those who slept beneath. Bryant? At last Janet ne up, with a half-depre- 


thought of this sometimes. Seating, half-frightened glance. 
“« They are all here,” said he softly, as he ‘What must you think of me, Mr. Whit- 
led Janet in. ?ney ?” she said, hardly conscious that she was 


She looked around her. All the evidences ¢ putting her fear and doubt into words. 
of love and care which had been lavished here,? ‘Nothing that need give you one moment’s 
moved Janet’s soul to its centre. S Seare, my dear child. I can enter into the 

The thought of her own grave as she had ?deep places of your feelings as perhaps few 
seen it that morning, alone, neglected, unoared $ men could, because I have been so utterly 
for, came back and fairly overwhelmed her. Calone; only a woman’s desolation is, from her 
She sank down by the grave, and sobbed out 0 very nature and circumstances, umutterably 
over it—* Happy little Trot! Happy little¢beyond a man’s. I had rather little Trot lived 
Trot!” oto fight the battle of a woman’s life—alone.” 

Strange words enough, but Bryant Whitney ¢ ‘ Janet clasped her hand over her eyes. The 
understood them. He knew that this living ¢ tears fell softly through her fingers. 
girl envied the dead one at her feet, because ‘* Those were the very words my mother said 
of the love which had followed her to the¢an hour before she died,” she whispered. 
grave. He entered into the inward loneliness» Again that soft hand on her shoulder, light 
and desolation of Janet’s heart; his whole soul‘ but strong—that voice with its unutterable 
seemed fairly melted with pity. He laid his opity and tenderness— 
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«Poor child! poor child!” Sand bar the doors. Do not misapprehend me. 
But the burden had fallen from Janet's soul < It is not in your power to control wholly those 
now; it had floated away on the tide of her: times of darkness. They follow laws as well 
tears, or on the soft wind of Bryant Whitney’s $ as the storms of our physical atmosphere.” 
words. The sweet face has flushed into a new § ‘*Do you think so, Mr. Whitney? I fancied 
life and color for her weeping; and Mr. Whit-¢all the time that the darkness was my fault, 
ney evinced a rare tact and wisdom when he: my sin. I never went through the like before. 
led the conversation to those who slept before ‘ It seems to me now that I never shall again.” 
them, telling Janet stories of his own boyhood, 2 “I hope not from my heart. But if you do, 
opening one door after another, and giving her ¢ try to meet it with hope and courage—above 
glimpses of that toilsome, straitened life, all, my dear young lady, with faith in God. 
when the ‘“‘wolf was at the door” there was‘ You know what that means.” 
no arm but that boyish one to keep him back. 2 “‘ Yes, I know,” said Janet, softly. 
Certainly Bryant Whitney had no idea of) ‘‘And,” he resumed, in a lighter tone, “I 
disclosing a tithe of what he did that morning, ‘shall come to see in a little while how well you 
but the face of his listener, lifted into such¢ have observed my counsel. I have promised 
eager sympathy and interest, led him on andS Mr. Humphreys that I will be at Woodleaf 
on into paths where his words had not wan-< when the grapes are ripe.” 
dered for years, and Janet forgot her own? ‘And that will be in three weeks.” She 
sorrow thinking of his and theirs, S did not know it, but there was @ note of exulta- 
At last the striking of a distant clock made < tion along her words. 
them both pause and listen. It was long past2 “So soon? I thought it was later than 
mid-day. Janet’s look of amazement was‘ that.” 
ludicrous. They had sat there more than¢ ‘ But you will come all the same?” 
three hours, and would only reach the city ine He smiled on her again. 
time for dinner. Bryant Whitney plucked a3 ‘1 always keep my promises, God willing.” 
spray of white moss rose-buds from Trot’s‘ They drew up now before Mr. Winchester’s 
grave, and gave it to Janet, and they went out 2 door. 


* 


from the burial- place together. 9 ‘*Good-by until I see you at Woodleafg 


“My carriage is just outside the grounds, ‘ again,” was Mr. Whitney's parting salutation, 
Miss Strong, and I shall not ask your permis-<as though the thought of their meeting was 
sion, I shall compel you to ride home with me ° very pleasant to him. 
for several reasons,” said the gentleman, with) The family had not returned. Janet felt 
that smile that beautified his face before they ‘ quite relieved on receiving this answer to her 
reached the gate. ‘ ¢ first question when the door was opened. She 

Janet was in no mood to rebel against any ( could easily manage to answer any inquiries as 
eoercion, only she could not help thinking‘ to her manner of spending the day. 
what Mrs. Humphreys would say if she should‘ It was fortunate, however, that she reached 
see them driving up together. But for all that 2 home as she did, for she had scarcely entered 
the ride home was a pleasant one—so pleasant Sher own room when she heard Mrs. Hum- 
that Janet found herself wondering once or ° phreys’s voice in the hall. 
twice if she was the same being she had been? The last evening that they were to have in 
four hours ago. All the stricture and pain>New York, Mark Ritter came around and 
was gone from her heart. At some jest of Mr. § passed an hour with Janet—a pleasant one to 


- Whitney’s—for the man had a keen relish of: bothof them. Just before he left, he handed 


fan—her laugh run over; that sweet, merry, ‘ her a small packet, saying— 
hearty laugh of hers that showed him, what{ “Mr. Whitney requested me to give you 
after all he knew well enough before, the deep $ this if I could do it quite unobserved.” 
possibilities of enjoyment and happiness there‘ Bryant Whitney knew whom he could trust. 
were in her nature. ¢ Late that night Janet tore away the wrap- 
Before they reached home, however, Mr.>pings in her own room, with a face whose 
Whitney said to his companion ih a half-‘ wonder it was a pity the giver was not there 
serious, half-joking tone— cto see. A small ebony case disclosed itself, 
“Now, my dear young lady, I am going to ¢ She touched the spring, and there on its pillow 
give you a little fatherly, or brotherly, or‘ of snowy velvet lay an oval-shaped brooch, set 
friendly advice. When next time there comes ; with pearls, plain and yet of great value. In 
a storm from the eastward, shut the windows $ the centre was a curl of brouse-brown hair, 
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with tints of gold in it. Janet knew in a mo- Zcome right in; you must be very tired with 


ment on whose head it had once waved. Onthe 
back of the pin was engraved ‘Little Trot.” 
With a little stifled ery Janet bent over this 
gift, of greater intrinsic value than all which 
she possessed in the world. The pearls rayed 
their pure light about her, soft as the stars in 
the darkest night. And this was hers! She 
sat still there away down into the midnight 


your journey.” 

‘““No; I believe it is the thought of this 
moment which has kept off fatigue all day, 
Such a capital chance as you afforded me to 
steal on you unawares, for I caught a glimpse 
of you through the trees as we drove up, and 
so managed accordingly.” 

But if Janet had not descried Wealthy, 


gazing on the brooch. It was only the ryt Mardin’ else had, and ‘heralded the young 
sacred that no curious eyes must ever behold Slady’s arrival to her cousins, and in a moment 
it, for in hers only it could be, what she did (they joined her with most demonstrative wel- 
not doubt Bryant Whitney meant it, a gift 2 comes. 
from the dead to the living. The two friends had small opportunity for 
And with that feeling she locked it up in the 2 private conversation that night, but it was 
ebony casket, chased with gold, and laid it ‘singular that when they were alone together 
under her pillow, and the next morning her ¢ neither alluded to the subject which must have 
first thought on awakening was to look for it, )been uppermost in the minds of both. Their 
and lo! there it was, and not a dream. talk went briskly enough on all other topics— 
—- for a year, with its varied experiences, lay 
CHAPTER XXV. betwixt this meeting and their last one, but 
One evening, nearly three weeks after they naturally avoided the one matter that 
Janet’s return home, she went out on the Swas of supreme interest to each. 
front veranda to view the sunset, which was¢ Wealthy, with a natural delicacy, waited for 
that night a lake of fire, on either side of Sher friend to introduce the subject, and for her 
which was heaped great banks of cloud, brown (life Janet could not speak. Once or twice she 
and silver, with tints of gold. tried to, but words failed her. The silence 
There was a veiled content in Janet’s face must have gone on to this day before she could 
as she gazed, and wished for the thousandth ‘first name Robert Crandall to his betrothed. 
time that she was a painter to transfer thoseS The end of this strange reticence must come 
colors to her canvas, and make them there Chowever. One evening, after tea, the girls 
an immortal joy and beauty. wandered down to a bit of an arbor in one 
These three weeks had been peaceful if not¢corner of the grounds, near which a grape- 
exactly happy ones. There had been no re- vine had taken root and twined and rambled 
turn of the dread and darkness in which her ‘pretty much after its own will, making a shady 
soul sat shivering before. A sort of trustful 2roof and sweetening the air with the scent of 
content seemed to environ her like an atmo- Sits ripe clusters. They found some benches of 
sphere, which she very wisely did not attempt ¢cedar boughs and a rustic table here, for the 
to analyze, but took the good like a little child, Sspot was a favorite resort of Mr. Humphreys, 
“thanking God” and walking in the light. and they gathored the grapes with the glee of 
And as she stood there, a swift, veiled figure >children and devoured them for awhile, and 
came softly around the walk and stopped a<¢then Wealthy crossed her arms on the low 
moment, looking at her and smiling behind 2table and looked at Janet a few moments in- 
the veil. Then the figure sprang light and tensely, but with an expression which no 


swift up the steps, and Janet neither saw nor 2 solitary adjective could define. 


heard until a pair of arms grasped her. 
“Oh! Wealthy Dana!” 


Janet had an intuition of what was coming. 
At that moment she would have given any- 


They hung upon each other’s necks like >thing to avoid it. 


sisters. At last Wealthy disengaged herself, 


“Natalie,” said Wealthy at last, in a soft 


and with something betwixt a small sob and a voice, hardly above a whisper, and yet there 


laugh, she said— 
“TI always did enjoy surprises. It is either 
& weakness or a virtue of mine, I am not cer- 


was & quiver in it, 
‘Well, Wealthy ?” 
“TI think you are very strange, funny— 


tain which. Are you glad to see me, my little ( what shall I call it, oh, Natalie?” 


friend and my dearest one?” 
“Glad!” said Janet, with eyes that elo- 
quently prolonged her monosyllable. “ But 


‘¢ Why, dear ?” 
“‘ Because you have not asked me about——” 
«¢ About whom, Wealthy ?” catching hold of 
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the question which her friend’s answers sug- S jealously hidden in some fold of her dress. 
gested, in a blind sort of way, not knowing 2 She opened this and placed it in Janet’s hand. 
where they would lead her. “That is he, to the very life,” she said. 

« You know well enough—about him.” Sw Nobody has ever seen it but ourselves, 

The ice was broken now. ) Natalie.” : 

“T was waiting for you, Wealthy.” ¢ How little Wealthy suspected the feeling 

That was just like you, you little strange, 2 with which Janet bent over the picture. There 
shy, sensitive thing, and yet with that incom-She was—the one friend of her girlhood—the 
prehensible something knit up in you that2same bright, iatelligent, manly face, more 
would take you through all things, to the Sthoughtful, more mature, for it was now close 
scaffold or the stake, if need were.” Cupon its thirties, but his, Robert Crandall 

Janet knew what she was thinking of now. ‘still. 
She knew, too, though the talk might wander 2 She gazed and gazed, and Wealthy watched 
into these side scenes, it must come back to cher with pleased eyes, in which a little pride 
one theme at last; her next words brought it Smingled. : 


there. ; “Well,” she said, at last, ‘“‘what do you 

“TI am waiting to hear all that you are Sthink of him?” 
ready to tell me, my dear girl.” é “Tt is a fine face. I should like it any- 

** Were you glad, Natalie, at what my lettter 5 where. Most women, I suppose, would call it 
told you?” Shandsome.” 

It was difficult to answer this question. But > ‘Most women do, Natalie. But it was not 
Janet’s words, when they came, kept faith Sthat won me. I had, like Hawthorne’s Zenobia, 
with herself. egone mad once over manly beauty. lt could 

“JT shall be glad, Wealthy, according to ‘never charm me again.” 
your happiness.” ‘What was it charmed you then, Wealthy ?” 

Wealthy reached over and clasped Janet’s still retaining the picture, and finding it hard 
hand— ¢to draw her gaze from it. 


“T do not doubt you there,” she said. ‘ But $ ‘¢That is not the word which describes my 
you are afraid for me now, because I came so (feeling for Robert. I love him, Natalie,” and 
near wrecking it once?” Se drew closer to her friend now, and her 

“No, not that. ‘The experience did not‘face kindled out of some natural embarrass- 
leave as it found you. I never thought it (ment which had possessed it. ‘It is not like 
singular that you were deceived then, but ISthat folly of my youth. Its waters lie still 
believe, because of that very thing, you cquld and deep, like the river out there, instead of 
discern sooner now, the soul of a really true, the torrent that plunges and roars a few miles 
good man.” beyond.” 

Wealthy repeated the words with a little? She paused here, and Janet read the face 
tender exultation, under her breath, ‘‘ A really S whose brown eyes smiled up on her with the 
true, good man!” g very smile that its owner had looked down on 

“You believe he is that ?” asked Janet. her long ago, and at last she said— 

“T believe it; and I remember, too, with? ‘Tell me something about him, Wealthy.” 
sorrow and shame, that I once said this to youS It was a theme of all others, on which 
of that other.” q Wealthy loved to dwell, with the one friend to 

And then Janet saw, with regret, that this S whom she-copld lay bare her inmost heart, so 


‘ memory must sometimes rankle in Wealthy’s ¢she went on describing with the minuteness of 


thoughts, so long as she lived. It could not be loving observation, the manner and habits, 
otherwise, being the woman that she was. and a thousand little individualities of speéch 
“Do not let his shadow darken the present cand movement of her betrothed, and Janet 
brightness, Wealthy. It belongs to a past, Slistened and listened, and it fairly seemed that 
dead and buried. Tell me about——,” in Robert Crandall stood once more before her. 
spite of herself her voice would go no farther. SAnd once she broke in— 
‘About Robert Crandall,” said Wealthy, 2 «And has he a little whim or habit, when 


softly. anything pleases him, of tossing his fingers up 
“Yes, about him.” How natural the name<through his hair, and laughing, a sort of 

sounded. quick, hearty, mellow little laugh that you 
Wealthy paused a moment, and then drew Seaman choose but join in.” 


from her chatelaine, a locket which had been? ‘Why, that’s he exactly. But how in the 
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world did you come to know about it?” an- ‘feared that afterwards he would never respect 
swered Wealthy. me as he had before,” said the proud girl, with 
Janet looked aghast at her own forgetful-‘Sthe tears in her eyes. 
ness; in a moment, however, she regained suf-¢ « My dear girl—as if that could make any 
ficient preserice of mind to stammer out—- difference,”’ answered Janet. 
«Oh, I fanciedsit might be so.” “I feared it, though. And of you he said, 
Wealthy, however, having no clue to her ‘I shall never be jealous of Natalie again, 
friend's manner, did not narrowly observe it. Sremembering that I owe to her the best gift of 
“Natalie, I always thought there was my life. Give her my love, too, and tell her 
something of the supernatural about you. Sthat I cheerfully resign to her a part of my 
Your intuitions certainly fall little short of the crights. She has nobly earned a place in your 
miraculous. What does it mean?” heart, which no other can ever hold—in mine, 
Janet, however, thought that her intuitions ¢too!’” 
this time were in no wise remarkable, and> ‘Did Robert Crandall say that?” asked 
Wealthy went on— Janet, and her eyes were luminous through 
“TI have talked about you a great deal to their mist of tears. 
Robert, Natalie.” ‘Yes, all that,” answered Wealthy, and then 
“You have—you have, Wealthy?” with acshe regarded her friend a moment, with a 
start. kind of uncertainty, or perplexity, as though 
“Why, yes; there is nothing very singular, ¢she were making up her mind on some subject 
is there, that I should speak to him of the > which cost her a little doubt. 
dearest friend I had in the world ?” 2 She drew closer to Janet, at last, and her 
Janet was devoutly glad of that pretty whim voice hardly lifted itself out of a whisper— 
of Wealthy’s, which had christened her with ‘At the close of my confession, Robert, in 
another name, until she had come to ignore ¢ his turn, had something to tell me,’’ she said, 
altogether her true one, which latter would § “‘ Of course he believed I would never confide 
doubtless have caught Robert Crandall’s atten- —- to any mortal, but it seems to me that I shall 
tion. do no harm in repeating all to you, Natalie, and 
“What did he say about me?” she asked, (then it will disclose Robert in his true light, 
her heart going fast. Sand in one which no words of mine ever could, 
“Oh, he protested, among other things, that ¢and with you, only, I am willing to share this 
he certainly should be jealous of my little 2secret.” 
friend, who occupied territory in my affections ¢ What was coming? Janet’s heart throbbed 


that quite trespassed on his rights.” cand shook. She could not find any words, 
«« And how did you answer such pretty non-Sand in default of these she drew her arm 
sense as that, oh, Wealthy ?” 2around Wealthy, and this mute caress invited 


“Not as it was spoken, for it opened the Sher further disclosures. 
door for me to tell Robert something which Ie **Robert told me,” she continued, ‘‘ that he 
had been seeking to do for days, and the > would not be outdone in generous confession 
thought of phich cost me a great many hours ‘by me, although his involved humiliation and 


of humiliation and grief.” ¢sin, which mine never did, for he held that the 
‘© What could that be ?” Sduty to lay bare all his past life to my know- 
“ From beginning to end the story of my ¢ledge, was as sacred on his side as on mine, 80 
acquaint@nce and engagement with—— that >I should hear and judge him.” 


other. I could not have any disguises from ¢ “‘ Did-he say that— Robert Crandall 2” inter- 
the man whose wife I was to become, neither >rupted Janet, eagerly. ‘‘ There are very few 
would I reflect afterwards that there were‘ men who regard such a duty as reciprocal.” 
passages in my life that I should be ashamed? “I know that, but my Robert is like very 
or afraid to have himknow. So I told him the ‘few men,” answered Wealthy, with a touch of 
whole as I best could, shedding bitter tears¢her old statelinese, only it was softened by 
through it all; but when it was done, Robert > something in her face now. 

knew that it was to you, oh, Natalie Strong,; ‘It seems that years ago, when Robert was 
and your love and fidelity, that he and I owe quite young, while he was in college, he came 
all the joy of our present, and the happiness ‘across a little girl who lived with his aunt— 
of our future. I cannot tell you how kind, S Mrs. Kenneth, a lady whom I have met several 
how tender he was through it all, and this 6 times with her daughters—as a kind of serving- 
took away the sting from my confession, for I’maid and waiteress, He never should,” he 
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i her. (cent, and trusting as a baby. It was no ex- 
iy ae ie biee dis avvible wa thid cuse that pity and sympathy for her loneliness 
Poiana F into # feeling, the intensity of which he 

i d he supposed ‘grew into a feeling, 
ae pen of i i id not suspect at the time, nor that he never 
a ca J nat = x 4 prrsdisa God tk peor to look ‘the end of all this 
Oana, cat's, ad in hi ’s Cfairly in the face, certainly not the baseness 
a ne er eres to plot her ruin. Still it was certain for all 
——. i en h from her at 
i hat, and he knew it, when he won fr 
eager lai pre Br a eat pgertertn to leave Mrs. Kenneth’s and 
was, with the sweetest little apple blossom o o ; Roe abe Res 
: > ened : 
ga ii Ore bor " Tiadedon akan a The thing was all arranged. He had pro- 
eat hou eledgente i Ovi ith a situation as clerk in a confee- 
i f yours, § vided her with a situ 
as he described them, made me think of yours, Ca ee 
f Qtionery store close to the college, 
Natalie, and a wonderful charm made up of tion ‘ Aoenp sdb 
grace implici i dS which was, in every respect, far in advar 
ype aapbpeypsig pene fi asl Sie osition at Mrs. Kenndi's All this time 
Sian soaille he the ial i pee eres ar Sthe a uaintance was carried on without a 
ogg vp oe rete ae Geaviacel 5 saditelod ‘in the minds of Robert’s relatives. 
an watt arn like girl was only his .aunt’s °The child herself hadn’t the remotest fancy 
: 2 in it. He told 
i too, and <that there could be any wrong in it. He 
os rape ved on ees pots ig there was something in the look of those 
a _ogreny + ii and no wonder. She Sbright, innocent eyes, that would have blasted 
a va arate Pr pate: rid, it seems without 2him if he had insinuated an impure thought in 
sisi or eae " f ” ny kind ; her father and Cher soul. He never even so much as professed 
ed * eine eeideansp respectable people, ¢himself her lover. She was simply his little 
mother, who we » chi “ 
having died in her childhood, and she could riage a te oe a to whom 
she clu ; 
TET hed wover cael ice before and§ “Tt wi arranged that the girl should leave 
eee ve ira! Kaa ren 2M Kenneth’s surreptitiously, and Robert 
asd caseuidestit rae . peor ber rn snot her at some depot on the way, and 
ilies is wes vous fitted for the accompany her to her new employer's; but 
oa am a yeep de who pris a Shien ee suggested a secret flight from Mrs. 
Te ce cr we but an extremely con- § Kenneth’s, the girl’s instincts recoiled; and so 
Se tae-a tops of a certain class who S totally unsuspicious was she of any wrong be- 
— ~ 4 . . . h in 
i i Shind all this, so absolute was her faith i 
esha on re i are rela almost ¢ Robert Crandall’s truth and honor, that she 
viiaia ms on : ae t professions ‘insisted on going at once to Mrs. Kenneth and 
yal sate te "y irl, 9 hi ? f : rse she pram her with the new situation which 
heme ewes io * a poy that S that lady’s nephew had obtained for her, not 
an canst y Ghabel raptors 1 perien. there would be anything obnoxious 
oe cals ei terte pantie sd oa $5 this, and he had to use all his eloquenee, 
He took her to various public resorts, me ated om ; ye haliees ot huge oe nee 
v 
ys » and r ony niche’ th "aed je peers last won her reluctant consent te 
accompany his ow “sau 4 Se ae 
iti - lan by appealing to her affection fo 
+ hae n ampnadrs ny he and Pappas. teem salsa: She was to follow 
ings; they called each other ‘brot er’ an $80 T meek a and Ge 
‘sister,’ and the little soul clung to him, wes in a few days. stoppe g 
‘enly friend in all the world, as you or I would, (Natalie, : 3 
ie, i i P «¢Qh, Robert,’ I cried, grasping his arm, 
ae tanee fonda a ye was growing § ‘say it was not to any reer, You would not 
ae cea or a i deh done any wrong to this poor little inno- 
dark in the shade of the grape vine, an nt coat y 
Wealthy could not see her face. ooen chi aaah al 
“ But it was a very perilous position, as we TB oe Seve bag i Ha ae Ay 
siiseres rag A "girl wae safeties $ yond placing her in this store, where I could 
, , 
i i i 1d Ssee her from day to day, free from all espion- 
a _ onary ie a ra Sage or lidihashithin, but beyond that I knew if 
er blame ; 
i t’s roof, and 
did all that lay in his power, by word and act, she left he herve Sedbes Resr dese: mm F 
to win the heart of this child, pure and inno-( trusted henéeforth w ) = 
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There was a low, sharp groan from Sanat Mangere had before me, a lady!’ for you must 
Strong, as she sat so deep in the shadows that 2not fancy, Natalie, for a moment, though she 
Wealthy could only see the gleam of her brown S was Mrs. Kenneth’s servant, that she was at 
hair, as the young moon, newly risen, looked all like one.” 
through the boughs, and touched it with a’ **No, Wealthy, I shall not fancy it,” said 
finger of light. And Wealthy drew a little Janet, and again her friend could not see her 
closer to her friend— face. 

“If you had seen the anguish of his re-§ ‘And I said to him then—‘Ah, Robert, I 
morse, Natalie,” she said, deprecatingly, and 2see now how it would have all ended if you 
almost as though part of the sin was hers, Shad come across the child. You would have 
“you would have forgiven him, too. But she 2only fallen deeper than ever in love, and after 
did not come—oh, thank God,” with a burst of Sher education was completed, she would have 
fervor, ‘“‘she did not come! Instead, on the 2 been your wife. It is a pity such a romance 
very day that he looked for her, there came 4 >was spoiled, only what would have become of 
hasty letter, written at the very last moment—< me ?’ 
the angels must have taken her in charge, for «And he looked at me with a grave fondness 
her heart had failed her. She could not make Sin those beautiful eyes of his. 
up her mind to this step, without acquainting? «<I will not deceive you, Wealthy. It is 
her mistress, although,no suspicion of harm 0 probable it would have ended as you say, for 
beyond the flight had yet crossed her mind. in all these years no woman, until I met you, 

«Robert took the next train to New York. Showever fair and accomplished, ever got into 
He saw the girl that very evening, having first < just such a tender place in my heart as that 
ascertained that his relatives would all be ab- little lost girl of mine. But you will not be 
sent.” And here Wealthy related all which jealous now?’ 
had transpired during that last evening that2 <Oh, no, no! Ignoring myself altogether, 
Janet had passed with Robert Crandall. He$I cannot help saying, if you had only found 
had remembered all; so had his hearer; and her, Robert !’ 

Janet lived, as she listened, the whole harrow-$ ‘‘‘Ah, Wealthy, how many thousand times 
ing scene over again, and when Wealthy chave I said that, pondering her after fate. 
paused at last, both of the girls were crying. 2That little, sweet face of hers, driven out alone 

“He never saw her after that night,” re- into the world by my act, where fiends wait 
sumed the speaker, in a little while. ‘Two 2devour on every side—that little, fair, innocent 
or three brief letters passed betwixt them, but $ face was so likely to prove her greatest snare.’ 
when he returned home in vacation, he was «« AndI said to him—‘It would not, Robert. 
greatly amazed to find that the little house- ° Be comforted! If this girl, hardly more 
maid was gone, and his aunt did not know even ¢than a child, had courage and strength to 
her destination, as he discovered, on listening Say from you, believing it was danger and sin 
to a conversation which transpired betwixt ¢to stay, she must have gained wisdom and 
her and her eldest daughter, relating to the $ moral power to repel evil in whatsoever guise 
girl. it afterwards beset her. Trust me here, speak- 

‘Robert sought for her far and near, for he 2ing for her, out of my deeper knowledge of the 
found that that little sweet face of hers had a ‘$heart of my own éex.’ 
hold on his heart, deeper than he imagined;2 ‘And Robert answered—‘It is very plea® 
and the thought rankled in his soul that he oom to hear you say this, my Wealthy; but 
had driven her out into the world, for he knew cyou,do not—pray God you never may know, 
well enough that it was fear of herself ‘hes I do, what beasts there are calling them- 
him that had caused her to leave Mrs. Ken- Podtves men, who go ravaging up and down the 
neth’s, making no sign. dearth, seeking the pure and innocent to destroy 

«“«In a year or two,’ he said, ‘the betterSthem. It seems to me, sometimes, that if 
part of myself had got the mastery over the there is one sin greater than any other, one 
fiend in me, so that my little friend might have Sfor which there shall be no pardon in this 
trusted me to the ends of the earth. I should world nor the world to come, it must be that 
have done all that lay in my power to repair Sof the man’s against whom shall rise up ia 
the wrong which I had attempted. I would ofadgment, at the last day, the soul of some 
have sent her to school, for her mind was >lost woman.’ 
always craving development in all forms of ‘And then, Natalie, I thought of Ralph 
cultiyation; and made of her, inghort, what > Brainerd, and how if Robert had been as vile 
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as he, this girl must surely have gone sre on had not burst upon her in a moment’s 
with him to her death.’’ revelation. Her life, too, had involved some 
And here both the girls cried again, but> strong contrasts, and singular crises, so that, 
Wealthy could not dream of all which lay beyond § although she was deeply impressed and affected 
Janet’s tears. Andafter awhile she continued—? by all that her friend had revealed, it wore a 
“Robert told me that the thought of this ; less mysterious aspect to her own mind. 
girl had thrown a shadow across his years, ¢ Wealthy Dana, pondering the matter by 
and sometimes, Natalie, when he has been‘ 2 night and by day, could think of little else. 
walking the street at night, and heard the ° Sometimes she would sit still and regard Janet 
wild, desperate laugh of some woman lost toSa long time with a feeling of interest and won- 
herself and God, he has stood still with a ° der that fairly amounted to awe. She looked 
shudder, thinking of that little sweet-faced upon her as the guardian angel of her life, 
girl, and wondering whether she too, left all - and when she reflected on Janet’s childhood— 
alone in the world, could have been ‘beguiled?on all she had passed through—when she 
into evil; and many times, for her sake, he‘ saw the woman that she was now, it seemed to 
has dropped money into hands that others’ Wealthy Dana that her friend must be some- 
would have scorned to touch, stopping, some-° thing more than mortal, and she certainly 
times, to say to these poor lost creatures, words ¢ gave her credit for far greater virtues of head’ 
of pity and werning, and doing what he could > and heart, than any she really possessed. She 
to rescue them.’ Scould not endure to be out of Janet’s sight a 
And here again they wept together, Janet : moment, and was never weary of going over 
Strong and Wealthy Dana. ; othe history of her childhood, especially that 
“ And he told me, Natalie, that for years he: episode of her girlhood, which had in some 
had never laid down to sleep at night without ? sense shaped and colored all her future. 
praying God, were she among the living,( Indeed there was some reason for Mrs. 
to shield her from all harm, to raise up for her $ Humphreys’s half playful, half petulant, ‘It’s 
better and truer friends than he had been, and¢ always ‘Natalie, Natalie!’ As if you and I 
to make pleasant and peaceful her dwelling 2 were not of the slightest account, Guy! Some 
place, wherever thai might be.” 5 mystery is on hand, although I have not been 
Wealthy was done now. She waited for? able to penetrate it, being kept quite outside of 
Janet to speak so long that she almost won-‘ Wealthy’s confidence. Isn’t it enough, Janet, 
dered. ¢ that you have the larger half of my husband’s 
«Wealthy, did you ask Robert Crandall the § affections, but you must entirely appropriate 
name of this girl ?” and the heart of the speaker ‘ also that of my remoter kin ?” 
seemed to stand still. “Oh, Evelyn, be still, or tell the truth for 
“No; I intended to, but our conversation ¢ once!” laughed Wealthy, as they sat at noon- 
was interrupted, and it was one not easily re- > day, round the table at their desert of fruit. 
newed. But I shall on the first opportunity.” ( “‘ Well, then, will you attempt to deny, Guy 
There was no help for it then. The truth ) Humphreys, that this most innocent ‘ Natalie’ 
could not be held back, and better come from ‘ of Wealthy’s, has come quite as close to your 
her lips than his. affections, as was safe for your happiness or 
“Wealthy,” said Janet, and her voice had‘ mine?” 
something strange in it, which thrilled her? The gentlemanmade some laughing rejoinder, 
friend, as they sat together in the darkness, ‘ but he turned and looked at Janet, and thought 
“if you had asked Robert Crandall, he would that his little wife had come quite close to 
have told you that the name of this girl was— )the truth. Janet read the thought in his eyes. 
Janet Sirong !” ¢ She was not so much more or less than woman 
ood Sas not to feel flattered in the knowledge. In 
CHAPTER XXVI. Call these years, she had in some sense main- 


For several days which followed the strange 
disflosures under the old grape vine, Wealthy 
Dana seemed to be walking in a dream. The 
whole story had such an air of unreality and 
romance about it—it seemed so far removed 
from the atmosphere of her every-day life, that 
she could not grasp hold of the truth. 


It was somewhat different with Janet. The ‘ 


tained a constant struggle with herself, one 
that commenced that night, several years be- 
fore, by the river. The regard of such a man 
as Guy Humphreys, could not be otherwise 
than pleasant to such a woman as Janet Strong, 
with his versatile powers, and his superiority 


Cof head and heart, to almost every man with 


whom she was brought in contact. 
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She had, too, what was more dangerous than Sto Robert Crandall until after your mar. 
all the rest, a certain sympathy with him ant aes ll 
his marital grievances. In hours of weakness? Wealthy lifted her hands in sudden depre- 
and despondency, too, when the sense of herScation. ‘ Anything but that, Natalie. I have 
loneliness pressed heaviest upon her, her heart orl for months that you shall be my 
would turn with a kind of clinging gratitude >bridesmaid. In the wide world I will not 
to him. ‘ suai another. Robert knows that, too; and 
Her keenest perceptions of right would be othe ceremony is to be strictly private—only 
clouded. Vanity and love of admiration would ¢ his family and mine present.” 
enter with soft insinuations at such times, i; Janet remembered seeing the young gentle- 
there was no need of holding this bridle onSman’s sisters once or twice, on their visit to 
words and deeds, that she had a right to Guy ¢ Mrs. Kenneth’s, but it was not probable that 
Humphreys’s interest and brotherly regard; Sthey would recognize in the most honored and 
bat, notwithstanding these things, conscience ¢highly-cherished friend of their future sister- 
and principle had always held her firm in the >in-law the former serving-girl of their aunt; 
path where alone was safety. but for all this, Janet could not overcome her 
The words sounded pleasant and innocent, ?reluctance to the part which had been assigned 
but they covered something beyond, deeper; her at Wealthy’s wedding, but the latter bore 


PPP" 


Janet knew what. down bravely with argument and entreaty 
Wealthy Dana had in her turn a great deal Sagainst all objections, and at last Janet was 
to tell, which her friend drank in greedily. obliged to submit, having extorted in return 


There was the whole story of the acquaint-Spromise from Wealthy that she would not 
ance and courtship. It appeared that Robert (discover her immediately to Robert Cran- 
Crandall’s interest in the lady he had won )dall. 
dated from their first meeting, although¢ «I think, Natalie,” continued Wealthy, at 
various circumstances had prevented the last, changing the topic; and she stroked the 
friendship from developing into any recognized § little hand, which, with the gleam of its soli- 
feeling of a deeper character. His family, ?tary emerald, lay on the table, “that you have 
with whom Wealthy had been for years onSsome better right, some deeper claim on 
terms of intimacy, was all highly delighted 2 Robert than I have. I am not willing to give 
with the betrothal. A woman of narrower Shim up—even for your sake, I cannot make 
compass and coarser quality would not have <this sacrifice; and yet that is the only way 
anticipated with feelings altogether pleasant >the romance should end. If it was all ina 
the emotions of her betrothed when the truth (novel, now, instead of actual life, I should cer- 
should be disclosed to him. But no such tainly fall into the arms of some kindly death, 
selfish feeling ever qualified Wealthy Dana’sSand then you and Robert would be left, as 
pleasure. The discovery of Janet’s identity you ought, to each other.” 
with the friend of Robert Crandall’s youth,$ She spoke playfully, but there were tears in 
only served to cement more strongly the her eyes. 
friendship which had become vital before. Janet drew her friend swiftly towards her 

‘* What will Robert say ?—how will he act,<*Do not talk like that if you love me. Oh, 
I wonder, when he comes to understand who 2 Wealthy, I am glad in my heart; I bless God 
my Natalie really is, and that it is to her heSthat it is as it is.” 
ewes all the happiness of our future ?” This was certainly the truth, but not all of 

They were sitting together in Janet’s cham- Sit. , Old memories and old associations had 
ber one morning. Maude would be absorbed ¢been powerfully revived in Janet’s heart, and 
with her lessons, and Mrs. Humphreys wasSthese which could not but be in one sense 
eut riding with her husband, so they were¢painful and dangerous. It must be remem- 
secure from an interruption for an hour or two. 2bered that Robert Crandall had been the only 
Some feeling to which her friend could notSlove of Janet’s youth. No man had ever sup- 
penetrate came and went in Janet’s face. At planted him in her affections, although he had 
last, she said— faded quite out of her life. 

“Wealthy, I want a promise from youc But it was not quite best for Janet’s peace 
now.” that the old scenes and the old love should be 
“What is it, my darling? To the half of?revived now, when he belonged to another. 
my kingdom give it I thee.” Perhaps it was as well, however, that this 

“I had rather you would not discover meS thought never occurred to Wealthy Dans, and 
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Janet hid any aching in her own heart too And after awhile Janet told her in what 
deep for her friend to discern it. way this rare and costly gift had come to her, 
« What a secret we three shall always carry; It was a long time before Wealthy returned 
in our own hearts, Natalie! How closely it Sit to her friend. When she did, some thought 
will bind us together through life! And yet— Serossed with sudden light the gravity in the 
1 forgot—one other knows it partly.” ae with which she had listened. But as she 
“ Who is that ?” asked Janet, quickly. looked at her friend, she saw that no faintest 
«“ A friend and client of Robert's. The one suspicion of what wasin her own mind had 
man whom he told me he regarded above all >ever entered into Janet’s thought. 
others, and who has had the greatest influence) «Let it wait,” she said to herself. «It 
on his life—a man whose tender reverence for >shall take its own time and way; ii needs no 
womanhood has made Robert come to invest ‘help from you, oh, Wealthy Dana.” 
her with a new sacredness and honor, and to? It was not singular that in a day or two 
this friend, in some hour of intimate revelation, after this, in a talk which recalled the past, 
of contrition and remorse, too, he told your’ Janet made some inquiries concerning Louise 
story and his; and he told me, too, that the 5 Kenneth, the solitary member of Mrs. Ken- 
wrong he was tempted to do, never looked to (neth’s household on whom her memory had 
him half so black as when he laid it before S dwelt with any pleasure. She was greatly 
this, his best friend, who he knew would judge surprised and shocked to learn that she had 
him as an angel would—just as pityingly and fre wedded and buried within a year, the 
as truly.” latter only a few months ago. 
“Do you know the name of this friend?” ? The natural delicacy of the young wife's 
asked Janet, deeply affected. constitution had developed itself at last in 
“He told me a Mr. Bryant Whitney. He decline, which proved rapid and fatal. 
must be a wonderful man.” She had been Robert’s favorite cousin, 
Janet fairly sprang from her chair—“ Bry-( Wealthy said, and he had felt her death 
ant Whitney! Bryant Whitney!” she said. keenly. On his last visit, she had said to 
“Why, Janet, what is the matter? Do you Shim—‘Oh, Robert, I am not afraid to die, for 
know him?” el know that I am going to a Love deeper and 
She sank back in her chair. Her face S wiser than all yours ; only, 1 should be glad 
was very white. ‘Bryant Whitney! Bryant ¢to know that I had done some real good in my 
Whitney !” was all she answered. Slife—to feel before I go down to my grave that 
It was some time before Wealthy, amazed 2 somebody was really better and happier be- 
and curious, could get the truth out of her, but >cause I had lived!’ 
she did at last. ¢ ‘«Did she say that—oh, did she say that?” 
Janet related the story of her meeting with ‘ 2burst out Janet’s words and sobs together. 
Mark Ritter on the steamer, which would notS+Qh, if I had only been there to say— 
have escaped her memory so long under less °. Behold, hereamI! You have saved me!’ I 
engrossing circumstances, and of the young Stell you, Wealthy, it was that girl’s words of 
clerk's introduction to his employer, in all of ¢ counsel and warning that first opened my eyes 
which there were sufficient reasons for Wealthy > to the danger; it was the thought of these, 
to be keenly interested. And then followed thee following me by night and by day, which, 





day at the “Orchard,” and all that had trans- 
pired there, and the visit at Greenwood, and 
the singular meeting at the cemetery, which to 


’ this day nobody kaew of, and Wealthy had her 


tribute of tears for the dead household, and 
especially for ‘little Trot.” 

At last Janet stopped, and looked at her 
friend. 

“There is something beyond all this. Oh, 
Natalie, do not hold anything back from me!” 
pleaded Wealthy. 


under God, gave me strength and courage 
to save myself.” 

And how many, like Louise Kenneth, have 
set out from the shores of this world for that 
other one, not knowing the good they have 
wrought. 

(0 BE CONCLUDED IN OUR NEXT.) 





In the simplest and clearest definition, 
economy means the wise management of labor, 


Janet rose up and went to the drawer. She and it means this mainly in these senses, 


took from it the ebony casket, and handing 

this to her friend, the pearls shot up their soft 

rays of light into the eyes of Wealthy Dana. 
Vou. xxxiv.—20 


ynamely : first, applying your labor rationally; 


secondly, preserving its produce carefully ; lastly, 
distributing its produce a —Ruskin. 











BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ TREASURY. 





Kit ihe Just then the teacher came, and Charles went to 
l 0. his seat. It was at the other end of the long row, 
He picked up his books, and went up to the teach. 
Tiere was 6 dette idew wehéler “4b the district 6° desk a little reluctantly, and as the tall man 
seach Saaasiadiitah, vilite its hd: antnni ep .t0-ta TT het The bie, pepll bod te, cng, Chey 
eighth year, though he did not look so old; his $e) 4 tay Par 
face was 80 pinched and thin, and his carefally- Please sir, may I sit in the end of the seat, 
patched garments bung loosely upon (eis all 28 Mikey O‘Connel? I will be very quiet. The 
limbs. He kept aloof from all the scholars, Son = oe an ee mS er ee, On 
they seemed also to shuo him. He took his place‘ more him aa bad. ° 
quietly in the morning, and did not once leave it, > he teacher glanced towards Mikey. He was 
except for recitation, till school was over. All looking at him with wishful eyes, that told 
through the long nooning he sat watching thes Oo" ren AS ee ae Pa — 
apecta ef bid'eod Hows, snd Charlie Harper bad ? harles’s request. He was a kind-hearted man; 
iadsanniel se névér replied, only by a little 280 he patted Charles's head, called him a thought. 
, “ ¢ ful boy, and granted his desire. Charles felt the 
h ’ 
quiver of his small mouth, when the boys would ‘eyes of the whole school were upon him, and he 


i i ’s chi d aS 
taunt him with being s drunkerd’s child, an * > saw the scornful smile upon the lips of many of 


ms meine , . ~— — hie his mates; but Mikey’s happy face repaid him for 
pt fins mess sag d oo oo a a all he had lost in their friendship. When school 
ood, kind seri ae a a 5 was over for the morning, he drew the satchel frum 
some of his mates, as well as himself; and Charles 2underneath his bench, and taking from it the nice 
kept it in mind as he walked on, with his satchel 14 biscuit and ham, the piece of cake and pie 
on his arm, and along with the thought flashed rote “te ce en ye for him, he moved 
the remembrance of the child, Mikey O’Connel. ss an aoe ikey, and said— 

He looked off at the end of the long lane, where t’s eat our dinuer in @ hurry, and then go 


there were few foot-prints, except the little ones 


BY MINNIE W. MAY. 


out and slide. Where is your satchel?” 
acc A crimson flush shot up into Mikey’s forehead, 
that Mikey’s a hed ee se vo oe a but he did not speak. Charles iooked at him won- 
house, that - om ress — wnt tie ae b ¢ deringly @ moment, and then witn childish eager- 
ent ges : ae nen ae + - red 5 vase reminded him of bjs dinner. Mikey turned 
- his ro arn Ho ms ad Siena idee his head away, and drew from his pocket a small 
forlorn little scholar so long. He was already in pease corn bread, which he tried to conceal from 
bie, grees whan Ohasiee «9 pa pyr bic Poh Say Is that all the dinner you’ve got?” almost 
sitting by himself,es he arts id, ape Charles ° scoped Charies’s lips; but he saw huw hard oe 
went up to him a little timidly, partly Snowing was trying to hide the useagis lunch from him ; 80 
me to say, to-gpen an nognalatence. h >I She leaned back in his seat, and said nothing; only 
von yes Sinetron ees sped So tee S his little brain was planning—planning how he 
have a pair of new skates, and a sled all painted pear gine Mikey © port yng eae wieheat 
green; you may use them both, if you like.” making him fuel en, od P 
oe S happy —_ ea Se siete YS) in Oh, mother gives me so much dinner !” he said, 
= the, ee tie net pea Sam pay oat length, taking a long breath—‘[ cannot begin 
ee vs TY Oto edt it, Here, Mikey, see it this isn’t good,” aud 
heartily. “I would love to ride on your sled. Te. lesed 0 li ‘eal oi , nila’ ¢ PE 
nover learned to skate. But maybe if I come out, 5 i eieh. ; ey, 8 Se ee 
the boys will plague me.” The old look getting> oe ed ‘ 
back into his face. $ ery t you want it?” asked Mikey, looking 
“No, they shall not!” exclaimed Charles, man- 2 ite bs fi 
fally—“I wont let then.” “And say, Mikey, don’t< oe: ‘diet . aa” Ws yaine eves . 
you want me to come over and set with you ” ¢ ? ow J bg: 
“ Ob, if you only would!” with an eager, wish- o eagerly. Are you willing I should carry this litde 
fal look in his face. “The other boys just take ¢Piece to mother, 4 
their books, and set away over, and it makes me ¢ “Yes, if you wish to; bat doesn’t she have 
feel as if T couldn’t come any more. But mother ¢cake?” asked Charles, bluntly. 
wants me to learn so bad,-and cheers me ap; so I : “No, not now,” sighed the boy. “But Iam all 
tries to forget it.” ; ready to go and slide,” changing the subject hastily 
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Charles put his satchel back in its place, and 2 “Has he been off again? Did he find: the 
drawing on his warm mittens, and tying his cap 5 money ?” 
over his ears, stood waiting for Mikey. Mrs. O‘Connel replied by a sad nod of assent. 
“Haven’t you got any mittens?” he asked,¢ “Oh, isn’t that too bad! Did he take the 
looking at the little bare hands, that were placing § whole?” 
the odd cap upon the top of his head, Another mournful nod was the answer. 
“No, I haven’t,” he answered, quickly; “but IS Mikey had brought home fifty cents the evening 


do not need them; I’m tough.” ¢before; the pay for some work his mother had 
“Why, [ should think your hands would ache‘ been doing, and they had carefully hidden it away, 
dreadfully these cold mornings.” ‘lest the intemperate father should spend it for 


“They do, sometimes,” was the quiet reply. (drink. He had searched diligently for it after 

“Well, you take mine, and [’ll go get my sister ° Mikey had gone to school, and by fierce threats 
Susan’s. She is two years older than I, and her¢had forced his wife to make known the hiding 
hand is just as big:” and before Mikey could say ‘ place. 
a word, Charles was gone. He talked to his sister? She tried to retain a part of it, for they had little 
in a whisper, telling her about poor little Mikey’s ‘fuel or food, but he bad taken the whole, gone off 
crust of bread, his bare hands and ears, and Susan’s >to the village tavern, and an hour before Mikey, 
kiod heart was touched. $had come staggering home. 

“T was going out with the girls to slide, she) “TI have had a good time to-day, mother,” he 
said, without a shadow of disappointment in her‘ whispered. “See here,” and he pulled the scarf 
tones, “but I had rather you should take Mikey, 5 from his neck, “ Charlie Harper gave ‘me this, and 
and have my mittens.” She plunged her hand (I’ve got a piece of cake for you. He gave me lots 
into her pocket, and took out a pair of nice white >of good dinner, and came over and sat with me; 
mittens, which she put in Charles’s hand. then he let me slide on his sled all between schools. 

“And stop, Charlie; Mikey’s ears must be 5 Oh, I did have such nice rides. He is the best boy 
almost froze. There's my little woollen scarf )I everdid see! Why, mother, you're crying! Aren’t 
hanging on the peg under the shelf; you go and ‘you glad?” 
get it, and tie it over his ears. He might have it? The poor mother only put her arm about her 
to keep, for I do not need it, and mother wouldn’t (little boy, and drew hiz close to her and kissed 
care, I am quite sure.” him very tenderly, while the tears dropped upon 

Charles was delighted with his sister's gener-¢ his curly head. 
esity, and it was amusing to watch the kindnessS “Yes, mother is very glad for her little boy. It 
with which he tied the short, warm scarf beneath 2 is nice cake, but you eat it.” 

Mikey’s peaked chin, and pulled his cap down § “No, mother I brought it for you,” and the mo- 


hard, to keep it on. 0ther saw how much it would please her generous 
“There, isn’t that nice, Mikey?” he asked, ‘son, so she ate it all. 
viewing his companion quite proudly. e “Did the boys call you names to-day?” she 


“ Why, [ should think it was summer !” was the ( asked, sadly, though she was very glad to see her 
pleased reply; and Mikey rubbed his hands over boy happy. 
his bandaged ears with great satisfaction. ¢ “Not much,"and I did not mind it if they did, 
Charles was very attentive to his new friend that ‘ cause Charlie took my part.” 
day, and tried to shield him from the thoughtless ° Charles went home and told his good, kind mo- 
remarks of his companions, who, in a mischief- ‘ther all about little Mikey, and what he had done 
loving spirit, would call after him, as he dashed 2 for him, and she kissed him and called him her 
down the hill upon the pretty green sled— Cdarling boy, and Charles felt very happy that 
“Go it, Paddy! See Pat, now, how he goes! ‘night, and as if he had not kept his eyes open in 
Leok out, little O‘Connel, or you’ll lose your breath!” ¢ vain. He went to sleep in his nice warm bed after 
But Mikey did not mind it much. He was en-‘ eating his good supper, but Mikey only had a little 


" joying his nooning vastly, and it seemed as if he ¢ Indian porridge, his mother stirred upon the coals, 


had never learned his lessons so easily ashe did‘ and he crept off to his bard pallet, hungry and 
that afternoon. His step was light and his face cold. But he did not complain. Visions of smooth, 
bright, as he bade Charles good-night, and started (slippery hills, and sleds all painted green, and 
to run down the lane, fast as he could make his 5 merry, laughing school boys, went dancing through 
way through the deep, untrodden snow, and in a~ his dreams, and the great round moon came up 
few minutes he was lifting the worn lateh of the (and looked into the windows of the old brown 
old tumble-down hvuse. house and fell directly across Mikey’s face, and his 

The'room was dark and dingy, just a glimmer of ‘ mother saw, as she stood looking at him, he was 
fire upon the broken hearth, and by its side hie ¢ smiling in his sleep. - 
mother was sewing busily, while upon a low bed in> Charles proved a true friend to Mikey, and 
the corner his father was lying in a deep sleep. ¢ gradually his mates came to take an interest in the 
Mikey’s face clouded as he glanced at the sleeper, ¢ forlorn little scholar, and through his influence 
aud he crept softly to his mother’s side. Mikey was made a happy boy. Charlie did not 
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Trealize the amount of good he had aecomplished, § diioatt more evil than good to spring from bis in. 
something te outlast his life even, and go on ; fluence. 
widening in influence through successive me So, little children, do not be discouraged because 
tions. He had helped and encouraged Mikey. ¢ you do not seem to be doing much gvod, and earn- 
Perbaps if he had not, the child might have Sing a great name; perbaps, after all, you are like 
become weary of trying and sunk down, making 2 Charlie, casting an influence in the right that will 
just sach a man as his father had been, and ‘last long after you are dead. 





TOILET AND WORK TABLE. 





Sashions searcely cover the heads, and the veils do not cover 
° the faces. 
When any lady wishes to follow such fashions to 

Judging from the Paris papers, the present ; the letter, she is classed among the elégantes, but 
fashions in all things favor massiveness. Orna. {likewise among those who elect to be eccentric, 
ments are especially described as being very heavy ; ‘ Women of good taste who are more reasonable find 
ear-rings fall as low as the shoulders, buckles are )& way of combining the exigencies of fashion, with 
from four to six inches long, necklaces are or result of being wel! dressed without looking 
posed with large balls and prison chains, fans are conspicuous. In Paris, the mohairs, alpacas and 
made with a deep mounting of either mother-of.? foulards are made with a single long square basque 
pearl or tortoiae-shell, and each leaf of the mount- ‘ behind, turned back with color, and over the basque 
ing is very wide; the parasols which have now (a waistband is worn; but this style has not as yet 
replaced the small graceful marguises are made‘ been acclimatized in this country. 
with large handles like those to umbrellas, and the? For morning wear, soft flannel circular capes 
most elegantly dressed Parisians have accepted with a hood will be very general; the two best 
this handle made in wood, in laurel, in bamboo, in 2 trimmings for these are either a cross-band of black 
Indian bramble, and in carved oak, with tassels < taffetas stitched with white placed round the edge 
inserted in the sticks, in the same manner as in > of the cloak and down the front, or a row of Thibet 
umbrellas. I now see fewer of those beautifully ¢ fringe, separated into tassels. This style of mantle 
worked ivory and mother-of-pearl sticks than form- >is fastened down the front with extremely large 
erly; but if costliness is desired with these wooden © buttons—either in ebony, ivory, or mother-of-pearl, 
handles, then an addition to the end is made, and > the last named being square in form. The hood, 
it consists of a long piece of either lapis lazuli, mala- 2 which is drawn up 4 la vielle, is vory eonvenient 
ehite, or blood-stone, or a small plate of gold iso ) $ for throwing over the head in the evening either to 
inserted at the extremity of this handle, and upon ¢ 2 go to a reunion or for a stroll, and as it draws with 
this the cipher and crest of the owner are engraved. ‘a cord, and either chenille or Thibet fringe tassels, 

Upon both mantles and dresses there is a Pro-¢ it ean be tightened or loosened at pleasure. Bas- 
usion of braid, of lace insertion, of rosettes, rou- S quines with hoods are also mado, but, in my 
leaux, and pleatings. Lace insertions are by no’ 2 opinion, they do not look well in thick winter 
means narrow, they are at least four inches wide ;° materials; the hood only appears graceful as an 
neither are the ribbons less in proportion, for the 2 addition to a basquine, when it is made either of 
sashes measure ten inches in breadth. Enormous er or guipure. Lace hoods are worn at the pre- 
rosettes are also used for trimmings, and there is 2 sen{ moment upon gros-grain basquines, and in 
no lack of such ornaments, for they are disposed ( winter they will be worn with velvet ones. This 
about the dress with a prodigal hand. autumn garment is likewise invariably buttoned 

When the dresses have a pattern upon them, ¢ the entire length of the front. 
instead of a repetition of small designs, they are} Many fashions — fall of crinoline. The 
covered either with bouquets of monster flowers, ¢ skirts, which are cut to fit the hips; the short 
very wide apart, or with flowers alternating with out-door coverings, which do not cling to the figure 
wide ribbons printed in the material. The pattern, ? so pertinaciously as the long ones; the looped-up 
also, may be large checks, great round dots, or im- ‘ skirts, which accord but ill with the extensive cireles 
mense bows, &c., but all of a monster description. ? of whalebone and steel ; and lastly, the short-waisted 
The design is generally so large, and it is arranged § bodices. If we cast a glance hack on the history of 
in such a manner, that only one repetition is found S aiataliie, we will see that when short w@ists were 
necessary upon each breadth of the skirt. The‘ fashionable, skirts were scanty, and on the contrary, 
dresses are fastened with large buttons, or hanging ¢ when very long waists were general, skirts were 
grelote, but in revenge, as it were, the bonnets ; immoderately wide. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





From Ticknor & Co., we have a new work by 2 by a check for two hundred dollars. Miss Yetton 
Miss H. E. Prescott, whose short stories in the ¢ thought her fortune made. That is, we think, one 
“ Atlantic,” with numerous other productions, have ) of the most complete pen-pictures of those wonder- 
rendered her name quite familiar of late to the ‘ous little “gems of nature” that we have ever 
American public. The new book is called “ Aza-2seen. The book abounds in them. Azarian, the 
rian,” (which is the name of the hero of the tale) ‘ lover, was’a careless, fascinating, naturally gifted, 
and is absolved by the authorfrom all pretentious- > lazy fellow, whom the charming creature loved 
ness by the simple inscription upon the title page, 3 with a woman’s whole-souled devotion; while he, 
“ An Episode.” It concerns principally a charm- ina big, good-natured, manish sort of a way looked 
ingly fresh, delightful little creature named Ruth ¢down upon her as a creation for his after-dinner 
Yetton, who removing from the country to Boston ) amusement, a little pet to throw the spare crumbs 
and being obliged to labor for a living, suddenly § of his love to. 
discovers in herself a wonderful talent for minia-> Miss Prescott, like all New England writers, be- 
ture sketching and coloring, and forthwith adopts ¢ trays a metaphysical turn of mind, though not 
this employment to support herself and an aged 2 enough so to render her works abtruse or tiresome. 
father, painting upon cards and tablets of ivory,‘ From the same firm we have also a new book for 
tiny ferns, bits of mosses, etc., but which are much 2 “the boys,” “ The Cliff Climbers, a sequel to the 
better described by the authoress herself in the‘ Plant Hunters,” by that unparalled instructor and 
following paragraph :— 2 entertainer of the young people, Capt. Mayne Reid. 

¢ This enterprising house has just issued also a 


“Then Miss Yetton busied herself over ®< volume of Robert Browning’s Poems, entitled “ Dra- 


ae ot beck-marks With o wid fewer for every > matie Persons,” consisting mostly of short pieces 


day of the year, half of April filled with violets, S which have been previously published from time to 


white and blue, the Alpine pedate, and the 2 time in various periodicals in Europe and America. 


bright roadside freak of the golden-yellow, while These are marked by a vigor of thought and origi- 

for love she lipped emeng them that other, > nality of expression in which Browning stands 

a oe a ‘em says hall 2 amost alone among the poets of the present day. 
, a8 a little rose, the only blue rose we shall‘ on 

ever have; and for the days whereon no blossom . oe ales Spee ae See 

barst, sbe had a tip of tiny hemlock cones, thes —* a 

moss from an old stone, a bunch of berries forsaken 2 cored gemini nat ee wena gg me 

by the birds, some silky seedling unstripped of the > go varied in Boncates. ih whteinr'chihes 

rude breezes. In all these treasures there was n0¢ Give brighter plumage, stronger wing: the breeze 

flaw; the harebell shaking in the wind and tangled) Of Alpine heights thou playest with, borne on 

among its grasses, the wild rose whose rovt so few° Beyond Sorrento and Amalfi, where 

rains had washed that there had settled a deep) The Siren waits thee, singing song for song.” 

color in its cup, the cardinal with the very glitter 2 “The Early Dawn” is the name of a new book 

of the stream it loves meshed like a silver mist by the author of the “Schinberg-Cotta Family,” 

behind its scarlet sheen, those slipshod little ane-< written very much in the style of the latter, treat- 

mones that cannot stop to count their petals, but 2 ing of the development of Christianity in its earliest 

take one from their neighbor or leave another § stages. In this work the author has stepped across 

behind them, all the tiny stellate things wherein 2 the channel into England, and depicts with char- 

the constant crystallic force of the ancient earth ¢ acteristic simplicity and beauty, in the form of 

steals into light, the radiant water-lily ; these held 2 autobiographical sketches, those struggles for re- 


“Since Chaucer was alive and hale, 


- nO dead pressed beauty, but the very spirit and S Jigious as well as civil supremacy which took place 


springing life of the fower. Upon them, too, she? among Britons, Saxons, Danes and Romans, bring- 
lavished faucy ; among the sprays little hands ap-9 ing the story down to the persecutions of the 
peared to help the climbing vine, here a humming- ¢ Wickliffites or Lollards, in the time of Richard the 
bird and a scarlet rock columbine seemed taking > Second. Tiere is a peculiar charm about the book, 
flight together; then a wasp with the purple‘ invested as it is with all the romance which clings 
enamel of armor on his wing tilted against some 2 about those older days of chivalry, when Chaucer 
burly husbandman of a bee to seek the good graces § wrote, and at gay joust and tournaments assembled 
of the hooded nymph in an arethusa.” They were? all the brave and beautiful in the land, while for 
little gems and brought the price of gems. AtSthe dark background of so bright a picture, in 
length, when summer ended, and her tramps among ? every prison lay the noble Christian martyrs, who 
pastures on fire with their burning huckleberry- ‘“ for the truth sake,” bad offered up their all, even 
bushes just begun, there came an order from across ° life itself. The book is published by M. W. Dodd, 
the seas for a book of autumn leaves, accompanied 5 New York. 
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From Harper & Brothers, we have Miss Catha- ‘ communicated by parents, educators and chureh 
rine Beecher’s new book, “ Religious Training of. ministries, aided by his Hely Spirit, who acts 
Children.” In this work the author, in order to> through these means. In the case of adults, this 
get at the “root of the matter,” dives down into‘ new creation often seems instantaneous. In the 
the depths of orthodoxy, and brings up the doctrine ‘ case of infants, young children, and most ignorant 
of original sin for an airing upon the field of argu- 2 adults, it is a slow and gradual process.” 
ment, endeavoring to prove that it is a belief of) 
human origin, introduced into the Christian ebureh 2 Not Deap Yer; by Jeaffreson, New York: 
four hundred years after Christ and the apostles, ‘ Harper & Brothere, A very clever novel, which hag 
and not «vital principle of the true religion. of? been called by some English reviewers the parallel in 


course, Miss Beecher strikes at the foundation of > Prose of Tennyson’s late poem, “ Enoch Arden.” But 


the evangelical churches, and each is in turn sum- 3 he must be # person of very nice prroeptions indeed 


moned to a discussion of the important question, > who can discover this remarkable resemblanve, 
whether the human heart is in its natural state ¢ There may be a slight similarity in the facts of the 


“deceitful above all things and desperately °'¥° marriages, but the characters involved and the 


wicked.” If we understend Miss B aright, Purposes which led to the like results destroy the 
the ground she maintains is, that the infant at the 2 parallel, and render it far from striking. One was 
outeet of life has an equal tendency to good or evil, 5 the innocent act of guileless, unsuepecting natures; 
and that the direction given to the child will be its 2 ‘he other was brought about through the designs of 


course through life. Her argument is ingenious, $@ cunning, crafty villain. This latter character, 


and perbaps as concisely stated as possible in the 2 bY the way, is admirably portrayed in Not Dead 
following paragraph :— : , 

“On the common theory, God, in regeneration > Carleton, New York, has recently published— 
recreates or renews the constitutional faculties 5 Jouy Guitpersrrine’s Six. By C. French Rich- 
injured in or by Adam, and no true and holy love 2 ards, and Quest. Author upknown. 
to God or man will exist till this is done. In my} Two very readable books, written with much 
view, God regenerates or ‘sanctifies by the truth’ ? vigor and originality. 








EDITORS’ DEPARTMENT. 





“PENNIES TO SPEND.” Now, one of the most mischievous practices in 

The life of a little child consists very largely in’ the world, one of the most prolific of physical ill 
what it eats. What an immense thing an orange health, one that works out a life-long train of evil 
once looked to me! With what gloating pride IS consequences, is giving children “pennies to 
used to turn round and round the great yellow~ spend,” in order to indulge their appetites. I 
globe in my small fingers; and a bunch of cher-‘ marvel that parents can be so ignorant and indif- 
ries! How the black-eyed plums would sparkle and > ferent in this matter. You can abuse and wrong 
burn before my gaze, fairer than the soft light of‘ your child just as much by hurtful kindness, as 
pearls, or the blaze of diamonds. I try, sometimes, ) you can by severity and even cruelty. 
to look at them with the old childish eyes again,¢ If any man who had the power and the will, 
but I only see through these for a moment. The > should sejze your child daily, and give him an un- 
cherries and oranges, the plums and peaches, have< merciful whipping, out of wanton malice, you 
strangely dwindled and lost color since that time. ° woutd think such a wretch deserved hanging; 

And so, because I remember my own childhood, < very likely he would; but you, who every day or 
with something of the tender yearning that I fancy‘ two, or three days, give your child » penny to 
a mother may have for her own child that she has ~ spend after the desire of his eyes, and the prompt- 
buried, I love to see the little children enjoy“ ings of his appetite, do him for the present and the 
heartily and thoroughly whatsoever they eat, pro-- future, an incaleulably greater harm than would 
vided the food be nutritious, wholesome, or harm-* the wretch who belabored him. 
less. é. It takes a large amount of whipping to seriously 

But we all know that the world is full of sweet: injure a child; a few scores of pennies may derange 
poisons, temptingly displayed in the store windows ° his whole digestive organs, may lay the foundation 
of every city, and town, and village throughout the < for that enemy of all peace and cumfort of seul and 
land. We all know, too, that a child’s appetite 5 body to enter in and possess one, like a demon— 
can be morbidly stimulated, and perhaps it more< Dyspepsia. 
or less always craves things unwholesome and‘ It you give your child a “penny to spend” to- 
harmful. ¢ day, and to-mvrrow, and next day, he’ll march 
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straight off with it to the nearest grocer’s or con- S ago commenced the grand process of domestic 
fectioner’s, and invest it in spices or sugar plums, ‘renovation; but most, more prudent, have lingered 
highly colored with poisons, or in unripe, or de- >until the fall rains are passed, when there is no 
cayed fruits, or sweet compounds which the clerk Gmore danger that unsuspecting masculine boots 
lets him have at half price, for the boy or girl has > will leave their muddy imprint upon immaculate 
an eye to quantity rather than quality, and will carpets, and the dust, that insidious torment of the 
not be slow in discovering where the biggest pile ‘careful housewife, no longer sifts itself into every 
of raisins, or the longest stick of candy can be , nook and corner of the dwelling, kissing the lips of 
bought for a cent. beauty in the gilded frames upon the parlor walls, 
Now, how ruinous is all this! What a penalty >and spreading thickly over the pure white coverlid 
the poor child must pay for his father’s and mother’s in the best spare chamber overhead. 
weak and wicked indulgence, in aching and crum- Every house in our row (it is the block of brick 
bling teeth, in all sorts of disordered, and inflamed, ¢ buildings with marble trimmings, which faces the 
and palsied stomachs, in all those frightful ills and public square—you know the place) seems now to 
infirmities to which the system is liable, when <¢ be undergoing this semi-annual process of death 
neglected and abused. and resurrection. A medium-sized’ earthquake 
It is an easy matter to retain one’s health, and ¢cvuld not have created more disturbance in the 
the very first duty here is to observe right dietetic {domestic arrangements of our neighborhood. We 
rules, and common sense will*acquaint you with 2 notice as we pass by that in every domicile (except 
these. Keep from your children, as you would a‘ that of the old bachelor conveyancer on the corner, 
dose of arsenic, all oily, pasty, highly seasoned 2 whose windows have not known soap and water for 
compounds. Let their food be simple, nutritious, ‘thirty years, at least) the housecleaning mania is 
and pleasant. }now at its height. Disorder is rampant. Every 
It is sickening to reflect on the physical degener- c article of furniture seems to have started off on an 
acy of our race. What a miserable, enfeebled, ¢ independent tour of the premises. There is not a 
broken-down nation of men and women we are. ‘square inch of the abode set aside for comfort, 
Do take warning by yourselves, oh, fathers and ¢ while serene over all reigns some dark wandering 
mothers, and lay a better foundation for your Erebus grinning maliciously as he spreads the 
children’s health than you have fér your own. ? whitewash on wall and ceiling. Soon out of this 
Don’t send them to bed on top of a hearty meal, ‘chaos shall come forth order. Snug ingrain and 
nor have them eat oftener than five times a day, Brussels shall take the place of the cool summer 
which, in the case of many children, would cost a S matting, and the fire on the hearth will send out its 
vast amount of self-denial. Teach them to control ¢ cheerful glow, warming our hearts with cheerful 
their appetites. How they will thank you for it ‘fancies through all the long winter evenings. 
afterwards. Children are reasoning beings. Show? We are experiencing a great political house- 
them the harm to themselves which inheres in ‘cleaning just now. Public institutions as well as 
these poisonous compounds, and more or less they > private have their periodical airings, and we -have 
will avoid them. Ccome again upon one of those contests in our 
Dear reader, this is not a little matter, and al- ‘history when the two great parties of the land re- 
though it may be a subject which only the pen of < ceive a wholesome cleansing at each other’s hands, 
a scientific physiologist could treat wisely or well, ‘after which the old sepulchres will be whited anew 
still, mine may have spoken a word in season to ‘and stand anmolested for another four years. 
some who will take heed. ¢ M. E. B. 


The theme is surely one for a magazine, whose y aa 
highest a'm and engrossing purpose is to enter into 5 NOVEMBER. 


the homes far and wide of the land, and utter what > PSey : : 
is given it to say for the help and happiness of the Up the road of the year it toils heavily, with its 
dwellers thereof, and if I have saved any of the “burden of faint-hearted, colorless days. The pale 


future generation from the evil consequences of ¢ blue mists hang cold upon the hills, the days hurry 


’ pernicious indulgence in eating and drinking, (down into chill, shivering nights. 


which no afterthought can avert, great shall have? Sometimes in the warm noons—those dear 
been my reward. y.¥.7, «warm noons that we all love so well, the sun looks 


com Sdown out of a tender blue sky, the moist air grows 
¢soft as the breath of summer, and earth and sky 

AIRINGS AND CLEANSINGS. Cseem to lapse into a dream of their lost glory and 
Traces of the bright summer months are now >beauty. But these are short. The pulse beats 
fast dying away. “The melancholy days are ‘low, the life thrills faintly at the heart of Novem- 
come,” partially in consequence of the dejection /ber. She hears afar off the sound of the feet which 








accompanying the much-abused “ falling leaf,” but 


chiefly in view of the inevitable house-cleaning ‘ 


which attends upon this season of the year. Some 


enterprising matrons there are, who one month 


are coming to meet her, as they who are marked for 
the tomb hear in the silence of their own souls the 
voice from the grave, and she knows that in De- 
cember is Death. So in her sweetest smile there is 
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mournfulness, and the winds lament and the rains “Infinite toil will not enable you to sweep away 
sob amid her branches—branches that held so late‘ mist; but, by ascending a little, you may often 
the joy of May, the glory of June. 2 overlook it altogether.” 

And lo! this is the time when that place on earth 
which is like to no other—that place whose dear > #@> We find ourselves at fault as to the scene 
name chr:tens our Magazine—gathers us close(in the steel engraving, lettered by the artist 
into its warm and blessed influences. 2“ Portia.” If any of our readers can enlighten us, 

It is possible to have some comfort outside of a ¢ we shall be pleased to hear from them. 
happy home in our springs and summers. There > 
is so much in Nature, in her tender and joyful 2 


moods, to Publishers’ Department, 


“ Steal the pang of the impatient heart away.” 











She has such wonderful powers to soothe, to 
strengthen, to comfort. But, oh, what shall we do eee BAAR Seer ere 
ia November without cer “ homes ?” We give on the cover our terms for next year, 
The advance is not so great as we intimated last 


Dear reader, Inmay God graat that yours is full of month that it would be, and is s : 

7 . mall in comparison 
peace, and warmth, and brightness. May there ¢ with the very large increase in the price of paper 
enter into it no vipers that gnaw, no blasts that “and printing, which is more than double what it 
blight, and whether you are wife, or mother, or$ Was when the old prices of our magazine were 
daughter, do faithfully all that lies in you to make: “*¢d. The new rates are :— 
cheering these failing November days, your home ; ! copy for one year, . ty ld? ars = 

asont,. blessed ; copies “ 0 6 eo a4 pee ee 
vhenttah, 19 : wine 7 Mahe ome reruns ¢ “ and one to getter-up of club, 10.00 
warm and bright, and be within its sheltering wallscg « “ and one to getter-up of club, 15.00 
an unfailing spring of comfort, and cheer, and love, § 

: = ¢ The number of pages in the magazine will be 
fulfilling so the great mission which falls to YOur ¢ increased, so as to oa nearly a third more reading 
womanhood. Vv. F.7 Smatter than it now contains, thus adding greatly 

ver are to its interest and value. In addition to the steel 

A NEW DEPARTMENT. S engraving, and other illustrations, two pages of 

It is our purpose to inaugurate a new department ¢ preven ch agg for the plane-forte, will appear f 

in the next number of the magazine, which is to be $ We can promise our subscribers for the year 1865 
calied “ The H-me Circle.” This is to be a free and ‘a magazine of unusual interest. 


easy chit-chat, as among familiar friends, wherein 2 

the Home Magazine may become better acquainted ° “ egret x a‘ ge oe tte ee 
: . : ou Tiends to a . 

ah: ies woll-giyam and onpperters, and te the: The sooner the work is done, the easier it will be 

columns of whieh any and all are welcome. Scraps‘¢und. The first in the field must reap the best 

of ancedote, tit bits of information, social games, ¢ harvest. The premium plate will be mailed as 

anything which may entertain or instruct shall§souvn as a subscriber or club is received, and in 


here find due insertion fur the benefit of the family 2 advance of The January number. Its receipt will 
; be an acknowledgment of the remittance. 


group. We are confident of full attendance at? “We need not set forth the merits of the Home 


our social gatherings. $ Magazine. Our subscribers know its cbaracter and 
¢ quality—the good work it is doing and striving w 





"WORDS OF APPROVAL. ‘= We cannot put feel assured of the earnest 
, : ° Ssympathy and support of all right thinking men 
The Valley Blade, Paris, Iil., calls the Home< ond women, in our efforts to widely increase the 


Magazine “A well-spring of pleasure in every ¢ circulation of a periodical that aims to bring pure 
family that has subscribed for it.” The Standard, < and true influences into every bome where it finds 
Phillipsburg, N. J., says, “It is replete and perfect > admission. 
in all ite departments. The excellent management ¢ 


is livel riodical i idly ad ing it to> Our Premium PLatre.—Our premium this year 
abst vd 2° eB el Apo mn a fine copy of a choice English print, entitled 


superiority over all its cotemporaries.” “No maga-§ (; . te . 
Se ¢“The Infancy of Shakspeare,” from a picture 
sine,” remarks the Canton (Ill.) Ledger, “has at-¢ painted at Stratfurd-on-Avon. It is a charming 


tained a higher standard of moral influence.” “ Wes subject. 
ban J not be 








have never yet,” says the Pottsville (Pa.) Stand-¢ 

¢ f= Mr. Arthur's promised serial 

given this year, for the reason that Miss Towne- 

cCend’s deeply interesting story has occupied twice 

. ¢ the space at first assigned to it. This was not 

$2 Mrs. Devison’s and Miss Townsend's stories < rureseen when the announcement was made. Mr. 

cccupy & large portion of the present number, 00 Arthur's new story will be commenced in the 

the exclusion of some briefer articles. Their deep? January number. 

interest will more than compensate for the absence ° 

of greater variety. Both will be completed next? gg~ See our advertisement of card photographs. 

month. < Catalogues sent free. 


ard, “seen a single number of this magazine but 
what teemed with attractions rare and elegant.” 
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CHILD’S EVENING PRAYER. 
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EMBROIDERED SLIPPER. 








HANDKERCHIEF CORNER. 














BOY’S SUIT. 


Pants and bretelles of 
fannel, shirt of Mar- 

















CHILDREN’S DRESSES. 





‘«*PEASANT” DRESS. 

Blue poplin, trimmed with perpendicular 
bands of blue silk, crossed with narrow 
black velvet. Amount of material for a 
child of four years—four yards of poplin, 
two of silk, three pieces velvet. 





DESIGN FOR PINCUSHION. 





BLOUSE. 


Material, Shepherd’s 
eheck—Trimming, black 
velvet, 3} yards. 


/ 














ANDALUSIAN VESTE. 


It éonsists of a tight fitting body with shallow points, in front and back alike. 
The jacket is described by the qullling, set on in shape, and trimmed round the 
bottom of the waist to correspond. Sleeve in two parts, and the upper half plaited _— |, 
in a peculiar manner, and which shapes the sleeve from the elbow down. 














Mantle in heavy corded silk, plaited at the back, and trimmed with handsome 
crochet ornaments. The pointed cape is caught up with two plaits on the shoulder ; 
trimming with guipure lace, and finished at the back with a crochet ornament 
with pendants. 
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1st Fig.-—Dress of white alpaca, trimmed with black lace insertion over lilac colored ribbon. 
2d Fig.—Basque of blue velvet, richly ornamented with black trimmings. Skirt of blue 
poplin, same shade as velvet. 




















SILK EMBROIDERY. 


NAME FOR MARKING. 








‘LUIS TANNVIA AOA SONIDAT 











